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As many class presidents have reported in their letters since last October, 
Oberlin will adopt a “Cluster Plan” for Commencement/ Reunion Weekends 
; e in ning in May 1974. This plan, approved by the Class Presidents Council and the 


; in May 1973, will return in 1974 for reunions with the classes of 1929, 1930, 1944, 
5, and the classes of 1924 and 1949 will be observing traditional 50th and 25th anni- 
‘Al: ; reunion plan differs from the “Dix Plan” of the 1930’s which was interrupted by World 
nd discontinued in 1948 in that it adds the cluster to the “every-five-year” plan. To find your 
n the left hand column (back cover). To find your reunion years, follow your class year hori- 
shart, noting the calendar year at the top of the chart each time you come to your class 
the 90 yea ars following graduation, each class will meet 10 times. Following the 50th reunion, all 
lembi rs of the Half-Century Club and will celebrate each year with that group. Classes wishing to 


: e year reunions following the 50th may make arrangements with the Alumni Association. 
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ne of the most remarkable rec- 
QO ira of service by any alumnus 

to any educational institution 
anywhere ended April 7 when Walter 
King Bailey, ‘19, resigned as a trustee 
of Oberlin College to become an hon- 
orary trustee. 

Bailey was The Alumni Magazine's 
“Oberlinian of the Month” in 1947 
when he first became a trustee of the 
College and the article closed with 
this sentence: “Oberlin is more than 
fortunate to number Walter Bailey 
among her loyal sons!” 

This, however, was just the half- 
way mark in his years of service and 
his has been the guiding hand, par- 
ticularly during his 20 years as chair- 
man of the trustees’ development 
committee, in changing an institution 
whose educational reputation exceed- 
ed the quality of its facilities to an 
Oberlin that is one of the nation’s 
best housed and best equipped cen- 
ters of learning. 

Over the two decades, the College 
conducted four major capital cam- 
paigns and collected $30 million in 
gifts for new buildings and endow- 
ment, and Walter K. Bailey was na- 
tional chairman of all four cam- 
paigns: King, Science and Conserva- 
tory (Oberlin Tomorrow ), Ford Chal- 
lenge (Action) and Outlook for the 
wiles 

Much of the success of these fund 
raising efforts came from Bailey’s de- 
sire to devote his time and energy to 
each one. He wanted no part of 
serving as a “front” and his one con- 
dition in each campaign was that he 
would actively participate in the 
leadership and work connected with 
the operation. His support was al- 
ways predicated upon his recognition 
of the needs of the College. 

Prior to his election as a trustee, 
Bailey was chairman of the Alumni 
Fund campaigns in 1945, 1946 and 
1947 and each exceeded its goal. He 
believed that the success of these 
campaigns would be directly propor- 
tional to the number of alumni who 
actively supported them, rather than 
on the size of the individual gifts, and 
he directed the publicity to that end. 
Convinced by the growing alumni 
response, the trustees voted to start 
the construction of Burton Hall in 
March 1946 with confidence that the 
necessary additional funds would be 


subscribed to allow for amortization 
financing. 

Bailey previously was a member of 
the Alumni Board and several of its 
committees and subcommittees. As 
a trustee, he was a member of the 
auditing and executive committees in 
addition to the chairmanship of the 
planning and development commit- 
tee. In 1958, he headed Oberlin’s 
celebration of its 125th anniversary. 
Last fall, John R. Brown Jr., 33, be- 
came chairman of planning and de- 
velopment and Bailey became “chair- 
man pro-tem,” a position which en- 
ables President Fuller to take part in 
debate at trustee meetings. 

Buildings added during Bailey’s 20 
years as planning and development 
chairman have included Hall Audi- 
torium (1953), Oberlin Inn (1955), 
Barrows, Dascomb and the Nichols 
Gateway (1956), Hales Annex (1958), 
Hall Annex (1960), Kettering and 
King I (1961), North (1962), East, 
renovation of Rice, and South (1963), 
Conservatory (1964), King II (1966), 
Harvey, Kade and Price (1967), 
Barnard, Lord-Saunders, Men’s House 
and Zechiel (1968), new wing for the 
Oberlin Inn (1970), Philips P.E. Cen- 
ter (1971) and the Mudd Learning 
Center which is nearing completion. 

As a “doer,” he has always avoided 
public recognition for himself and has 
generally been the man in charge of 
honoring someone else at College and 
alumni _ festivities. _ However, the 
Alumni Association in 1962 awarded 
him the distinguished Alumni Medal 
for “continued service to Oberlin for 
more than 40 years” and Herbert E. 
VanMeter, 37, then Association pres- 
ident and now a College trustee, told 
him he had won the “undying grati- 
tude of your fellow alumni.” Bailey, 
who was captain of the track team 
and starred in football as an under- 
graduate, never broke his stride. He 
just kept on raising money for Ober- 
lin and building more buildings. As 
an honorary trustee, hell probably 
find some way to help with the ex- 
pansion of Allen Art Building — 
Oberlin’s one unfinished building 
project. 

In 1966, when the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer selected Bailey as its “Busi- 
nessman of the Year,” it called him 
a “model of what an executive should 
be.” It praised his leadership as 
salesman, vice president, president 
and board chairman of Warner & 
Swasey Co. and recalled the days 
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when the company laid him off dur- 
ing the post World War I recession 
and he sold books for a time and re- 
turned to Oberlin (1921-22) as a 
coach and teacher of physical educa- 
tion. 

The Plain Dealer called Bailey a 
“serious kind of salesman, not the 
Good-Time-Charley kind,” and _ told 
how he helped the firm during the 
depression by convincing General 
Electric that it could save money if 
it bought 12 new turret lathes. As 
president of the company, Bailey 
guided a diversified firm which even 
made telescopes for observatories. 
Employment grew from 2,700 in 1955 
to 4,800 in 1965. 

Bailey was also a leader for more 
than 40 years in United Fund cam- 
paigns, the Cleveland Welfare Feder- 
ation, the Regional Hospital Planning 
Board, Cleveland Development Foun- 
dation and Fairmount Presbyterian 
Church, and he was general chair- 
man in 1967 in charge of raising $6.6 
million to build and maintain Blos- 
som Music Center. 

Through all this service to business, 
community and college, Bailey has 
praised Warner & Swasey’s policy 
that urged employes to be active in 
civic improvement and gave them 
reasonable time to do it in. “We find 
it doesn’t interfere with the opera- 
tions of the company,” he has said. 
He coupled this with his own philoso- 
phy that a man is responsible first to 
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his family, second to his company and 
third to his community and its im- 
provement. 

“If he doesn’t do well by the first 
two, he can’t contribute much to the 
third, either,” he says. 

Walter Bailey and his wife (Marion 
Clark, ’23) will celebrate their Gold- 
en anniversary in two years, and both 
have always proved that they’ve done 
well by the first one, because her rec- 
ord in efficient home-making, com- 
munity improvement and support of 
Oberlin is a mirror to what he has 
done in the second and third. Their 
sons (Robert, 50, Richard, 51, David 
and Douglas) are grown, but if Wal- 
ter and Marion now devote most of 
their responsibilities to each other 
and to their grandchildren, what 
community, what company or what 
college could complain? 


Photos show Walter Bailey at 
groundbreaking ceremonies for 
(top) the King Building in 1959 
and Mudd Learning Center in 1971 
and speaking at the Physical Edu- 
cation Dinner in 1969. Buildings 
shown are East Hall (left), South Hall 
(from air), and Kettering (above), 


THE FUTURE OF U.S. TRADE POLICY 


by Robert W. Tufts, '40 


Professor of Economics and Government 


Will Japan and Western Europe be willing to help 
manufacture a silk purse from a sow's ear? 


This article is excerpted from a paper 
read by the writer at a conference in 
Oberlin last November on “Problems 
of the International Economy” which 
was jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Academic 
Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 
(AASOC). 


ilan, Ohio, the birthplace of 

Thomas Alva Edison, is close 

enough to Oberlin to let me 
draw a moral from a story of local 
interest which provides the theme 
for this study of what is likely to hap- 
pen to U.S. trade policy during the 
1970's. 

For a few years in the mid-19th 
century Milan was second only to 
Odessa in Russia as a grain-shipping 
port. In the 1830's a canal was built 
linking Milan to the world. The canal 
led to the Huron River, thence to 
Lake Erie, the Erie Canal, and New 
York City, where grain from Ohio 
fields was transferred to ocean-going 
vessels for shipment to London and 
Liverpool. In its brief heyday great 
wagon trains carried grain to Milan, 
and in the busy season of the year 
the traffic jam extended for miles. It 
is said that young Tom Edison was 
nearly lost to the world when he 
slipped while playing at the grain 
docks one day and was almost carried 
into the hold of a ship being loaded 
with wheat. 

Inexpensive wheat from America 
struck a heavy blow to the Danish 
economy. Denmark was _ Britain’s 
bread-basket, but Danish wheat could 
not compete with wheat from Amer- 
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ica once water and later rail trans- 
portation gave low-cost access to the 
British market. Loss of its British 
market, coupled with other disasters, 
including the loss of Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1864, spelled economic 
catastrophe for Denmark. The ensu- 
ing transformation of Danish agricul- 
ture was painful and long drawn out; 
it ended, however, with a success 
story. 

Cheap American wheat contributed 
to the industrialization of Britain and 
to a rapid rise in the British standard 
of living; these developments created 
an opportunity for the Danes to fur- 
nish butter, bacon, and eggs for the 
British. The Danes, in time, made 
the most of their opportunity. The 
story involves a_ reorganization of 
Danish agriculture into marketing 
cooperatives and the adult education 
movement centered on the Danish 
Folk High Schools, where Danish 
peasants learned the new techniques 
required in an intensive agriculture 
based on cattle, hogs, and hens. By 
the turn of the century Denmark had 
achieved one of the highest living 
standards in Europe and had become 
a large importer of American corn 
and other coarse grains. 

The moral of the story is that ad- 
justment to change is the law of life, 
in economics as in other human af- 
fairs. 

The 1970's will see drastic adjust- 
ments in international relations in 
general and in international trade 
and finance in particular. We are ap- 
proaching one of those forks in the 
road where a pattern-setting choice 


of direction must be made. The ad- 
justments may mark a hair-curling re- 
vival of economic nationalism or they 
may serve as the foundation for prog- 
ress in building a peaceful and pros- 
perous world community. On the 
whole, I am optimistic, but a few 
missteps and we could easily take the 
wrong turn. 


Paradox of Peace. In his address 
to the meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund last Sept. 25, Presi- 
dent Nixon made one thing more 
nearly clear than statesmen usually 
do. It is one of the paradoxes of 
peace, he said, that “as the danger of 
armed conflict between major pow- 
ers is reduced, the potential for eco- 
nomic conflict is increased.” He 
pledged the cooperation of the U.S. 
in setting “in place an economic 
structure that will help and not hin- 
der the world’s historic movement to- 
ward peace. We must make certain,” 
he added, “that international com- 
merce becomes a source of stability 
and harmony rather than a cause of 
friction and animosity.” 

Presidential addresses at solemn in- 
ternational gatherings are, of course, 
subject to a heavy discount unless, to 
apply a rule having presidential sanc- 
tion, the words are matched by 
deeds. One of my reasons for a cau- 
tious optimism is some evidence that 
the President meant what he said. 
Harry G. Johnson, a leading member 
of our profession and a_ skeptical, 
even cynical Nixon-watcher, now be- 
lieves that he was wrong in his origi- 
nal interpretation of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. He has concluded, 
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with hindsight, that the 10 percent 
import surcharge, which was one of 
the elements of the New Economic 
Policy, was “not a concession to 
mounting pressures for protectionism 
in this country, but was a means of 
containing those pressures and mar- 
shaling them as a threat to the Euro- 
peans in the cause of international 
trade liberalization.” He goes on to 
say that “the stage is now set for a 
major move toward further trade 
liberalization by international negoti- 
ation.” As this was my original in- 
terpretation, I think Johnson’s hind- 
sight is correct. 

Events last fall supported this 
hopeful view. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Schultz presented rather de- 
tailed U.S. proposals for international 
monetary reform. They mark, I be- 
lieve, a considerable advance over 
our government’s previous position 
and provide a reasonable starting 
point for negotiations. William 
Eberle, the President’s special repre- 
sentative for trade negotiations, out- 
lined the objectives for trade liberali- 
zation which the United States will 
pursue at this summer’s international 
trade conference. These suggest that 
the administration is strongly com- 
mitted to the reduction of barriers to 
trade. 

The negotiations on trade and in- 
ternational monetary reform are diffi- 
cult. The governments concerned 
are far apart on important issues and 
there are genuine and troublesome 
conflicts of interest. At the moment, 
furthermore, the governments princi- 
pally concerned seem to be somewhat 
ahead of public opinion, which is al- 
ways politically awkward. It is gen- 
erally recognized in official circles, 
however, that the time has come 
when the machinery of international 
trade and finance must be sent back 
to the shop for a complete overhaul. 
The event which provided the neces- 
sary shock of recognition was Presi- 
dent Nixon’s announcement of the 
New Economic Policy on Aug. 15, 
1971. The new policy had its for- 
eign as well as its domestic side: 
wage and price controls were intro- 
duced at home; a 10 percent sur- 
charge was imposed on dutiable im- 
ports; and the dollar’s convertibility 
into gold was suspended. The an- 


1. The New York Times Book Review, 
4/27/72. 
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nouncement of the New Economic 
Policy amounted to a display of U.S. 
muscle that bore Tom Connally’s 
Texas stamp. The message was not 
lost on Western Europe or Japan: it 
was to negotiate or else. But there 
was more to the message, for un- 
derlying the strong talk and harsh 
actions there was at last an acknowl- 
edgement, as a French observer com- 
mented in Le Monde, that the “dol- 
lar was not the invulnerable citadel” 
we had proclaimed it to be. 

Events had been moving toward 
the crisis of August 1971 for some 
time. The Bretton Woods system — 
that is shorthand for the international 
monetary system devised for the post- 
war world at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
in 1944 — had worked fairly well for 
a good many years. International 
trade had grown much more rapidly 
than world production, and the in- 
ternational flow of capital had ex- 
panded enormously. The system be- 
gan to show wear and tear, however, 
in the ’60’s, which were marked by 
recurrent international monetary cri- 
ses. It proved too rigid to cope suc- 
cessfully with sudden, heavy move- 
ments of short-term capital or with 
associated balance of payments prob- 
lems, especially the large and increas- 
ing deficits of the U.S. The experts 
had been aware for some time that 
the dollar was overvalued and that 
the system made it difficult to cor- 
rect this overvaluation. 

Whether the shock administered 
by the President in August 1971 was 
necessary will be argued for years. 
The effect in Japan was traumatic, as 
it was for American conservatives 
who had taken Mr. Nixon’s expressed 
distaste for a controlled economy at 
face value. Shock treatment was ef- 
fective, however, in producing action. 
It probably helped the British to re- 
solve their doubts about joining the 
Common Market. It led to a period 
of intensive negotiations with the 
Japanese and the West Europeans 
which produced the so-called Smith- 
sonian agreement of Dec. 18, 1971. 
That agreement provided for a de- 
preciation of the dollar by about 10 
to 12 percent vis-a-vis our major trad- 
ing partners, a small devaluation of 
the dollar in terms of gold, and the 
removal of the much resented sur- 
charge on U.S. imports. It was clear, 
however, that the Smithsonian patch 
was not a cure and the agreement 


also set in motion long overdue ef- 
forts for the reform of the interna- 
tional monetary and trading system. 

It is evident that the next few 
years will see intensive negotiations 
on international economic questions. 
It would be foolhardy to predict 
what will emerge from these negotia- 
tions, but it is safe to predict, I think, 
that the world economic system of 
1980 will differ from the one we have 
in ways significantly affecting, for 
better or worse, our welfare and the 
welfare of the rest of the world. 
Which fork of the road will we take? 
Will we follow the example set by 
Denmark in the late 19th century? 
Or the model we presented to the 
world when we raised our tariffs to 
unprecedented heights as the world 
was plunging into the Great Depres- 
sion? 


A Peaceful Goal. Trade policy is 
one element of national policy as a 
whole. It is, obvicusly, one element 
of foreign policy. Because, to use a 
business metaphor, Mr. Nixon wants 
peace to be America’s most important 
product, this aspect of trade policy 
deserves emphasis. The sale of wheat 
to the Soviet Union is an economic 
transaction, of course, but it is also, 
and perhaps more importantly, a po- 
litical transaction with important im- 
plications for the future course of 
East-West relations and thus with 
the prospects for a peaceful world. 
Our willingness to move from the re- 
striction to the promotion of trade 
with the Soviet Union is one of the 
convincing bits of evidence that 
Soviet-American relations have really 
entered a new phase and is not un- 
related to the progress that has been 
made in SALT. Similarly, our future 
relations with Japan and Western 
Europe will be decisively influenced 
by the success or failure of trade ne- 
gotiations. It follows that trade pol- 
icy should be consistent with and in- 
sofar as possible give positive sup- 
port to our foreign policy. 

Equally obviously, trade policy is 
one element of national economic 
policy, and a desirable trade policy 
should contribute to progress toward 
important domestic goals: full em- 
ployment, rising productivity and 
real incomes, avoidance of harmful 
inflation, protection and improvement 


of the physical environment, and so 
forth. 

My view of the setting in which 
trade policy will be made leads me 
to anticipate increasing regulation of 
economic activity by governments, 
our own and others. The Nixon land- 
slide may have demonstrated that 5% 
percent unemployment need not be 
politically costly; we seem to have 
discovered how to sweep the problem 
of poverty under the national rug so 
that it will not disturb our conscience 
by reminding us that our national 
housekeeping is not in tidy shape. 
Despite the election returns, how- 
ever, in my judgment neither we nor 
other peoples will long be satisfied 
with a state of affairs in which the 
cost of price stability is an unem- 
ployment rate of 4% percent or more 
— or in which the price of full em- 
ployment is a consumer price index 
rising 4 or 5 percent a year or worse. 
The prospect is for a continuation of 
the strong postwar trend, here and 
elsewhere, toward a controlled econ- 
omy. The growing worldwide con- 
cern with environmental problems 
leads in the same direction. 

If I am right, we must expect more 
regulation of trade as well. Even in 
the U.S. shifts in the volume and pat- 
tern of trade can be economically and 
politically troublesome. Increased 
regulation of trade need not neces- 
sarily contradict the objective of trade 
liberalization, but if liberalization is 
not to go by the boards, more inter- 
governmental consultation and co- 
operation for the harmonizing of na- 
tional economic policies, including 
trade policies, will surely be required. 

There has been a very great in- 
crease in such intergovernmental ac- 
tivity in the years since World War 
Two. Indeed, the development has 
gone much farther than is generally 
appreciated. Officials of our govern- 
ment now consult regularly and as a 
matter of course with officials of the 
Japanese and West European govern- 
ments on a variety of economic is- 
sues. As chairman of President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic Advisers 
Walter Heller, ’35, was instrumental 
in developing the practice of consul- 
tation. The most vivid examples of 
intergovernmental joint action are as- 
sociated with moments of acute 
monetary crisis. On one occasion a 
few years ago literally billions of dol- 
lars of support for the British pound 
were arranged overnight by transat- 
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lantic telephone calls between Charles 
Coombs of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and his counterparts in 
Western Europe. 

As with many other postwar devel- 
opments, the U.S. government de- 
serves a large share of the credit. 
Our government prodded the West 
European governments into the joint 
planning of the European Recovery 
Program, or the Marshall Plan. That 
joint effort led directly to the forma- 
tion of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development — 
OECD — in which we participate 
and through which we seek to influ- 
ence the economic policies of other 
members and, of course, vice versa. 
The so-called Group of Ten, actually 
a group of eleven countries but fi- 
nance ministers sometimes have trou- 
ble counting, has played an active 
role in the monetary crises of recent 
years. Henceforth it will be the 
Group of Twenty, nine developing 
countries having been recently ad- 
mitted to membership in preparation 
for the upcoming negotiations on in- 
ternational monetary reform. The 
Japanese and American governments 
hold regular cabinet-level meetings 
on economic issues of joint concern. 
The IMF is in a position to extend 
financial accommodation to countries 
in difficulty and therefore in a posi- 
tion to offer advice which will be 
carefully considered. 

Such intergovernmental consulta- 
tion, to use a polite term, or arm- 
twisting, to be more precise, has al- 
ready led to planned interferences 
with trade. Japan and other coun- 
tries, for example, have limited the 
rate of growth of their exports of tex- 
tiles and steel to the United States. 
They did not do this happily. Their 
reluctance was overcome by the per- 
suasive argument, read “threat,” that 
unless they “voluntarily” limited their 
exports, our government might find 
itself under irresistible pressure to 
adopt more stringent import restric- 
tions. 


Dollar Devaluation. A second fea- 
ture of the setting in which future 
trade policy will be made is that the 
United States has become a net im- 
porter of merchandise. Depreciation 
of the dollar has been less effective 
in producing a turn-around than was 
anticipated. The dollar, in short, is 
still overvalued, even though inflation 


is roaring along more rapidly in 
Western Europe than in the United 
States. Furthermore, © structural 
changes in the world economy, such 
as our rapidly growing dependence 
on foreign oil and a narrowing of 
our technological lead, may be more 
important than we have yet under- 
stood. 

It is clear that we have about ex- 
hausted the willingness of foreign 
governments to accept additional un- 
wanted dollars and that a part of the 
answer to our balance of payments 
problem will have to be found in an 
expansion of U.S. exports of goods 
and services large enough to _pro- 
duce a substantial net export surplus 
on goods and services. The ending 
of the war in Vietnam will help, but 
probably much less than many peo- 
ple suppose. 

Furthermore, a turn-around in the 
U.S. balance on goods and services 
will pose difficulties for our trading 
partners. They are not happy to ac- 
cumulate dollars; they may become 
even unhappier as they face the do- 
mestic economic and political impli- 
cations of declining export surpluses. 
The question arises whether Japan 
and Western Europe will be willing 
to accept the adjustments in their 
national economies which would be 
necessary to enable the United States 
to achieve an export surplus. 

There lies in this combination of 
problems the possibility of a growing 
economic nationalism or, in the case 
of Western Europe, a nationalistic re- 
gionalism. Faced with unpleasant 
choices governments have often 
sought an escape via defensive, pro- 
tectionist measures. Economic au- 
tarky is not a new idea in Europe; 
neither is mercantilism. And in the 
Greater East Asian Co - Prosperity 
Sphere the world has already had an 
unpleasant exposure to Japanese ex- 
perimentation with autarky on a re- 
gional scale. 


Common Market. A third and re- 
lated feature of the current scene is 
that Britain, after a decade of doubts, 
rebuffs and hesitations, has joined the 
Common Market. Denmark and Ire- 
land are also joining; Denmark doesn't 
want to lose that market for butter, 
bacon, and eggs. The Norwegians, 
to everyone’s surprise, including the 
Norwegians, have decided against 


membership. By July 1977, when the 
transitional adjustment period ends, 
the Common Market will be a cus- 
toms union embracing nearly 300 
million people in nine member coun- 
tries. If we regard it as an economic 
unit, and we should, it will be second 
only to the United States in gross 
unit product and it will be second to 
none in the volume and value of its 
international trade. 

Western Europe’s economic and 
political unification has been a major 
objective of U.S. policy since the in- 
ception of the Marshall Plan 25 years 
ago. The establishment and expan- 
sion of the Common Market has been 
described by American administra- 
tions as “the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy.” Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that tensions between the 
United States and the Community of 
Six have been increasing. More than 
economic issues are, of course, in- 
volved. Differences extend to ques- 
tions of foreign and military policy. 
The economic issues, however, seem 
likely to be the focus of attention in 
the coming months. Three major un- 
resolved issues are: 


first, the special preferential ar- 
rangements the Common Mar- 
ket has made with nonmem- 
bers. In the U.S. view these 
arrangements undermine the 
principle of nondiscrimination 
and violate the rules of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade relating to customs 
unions. 

second, the procrastination of the 
United States, in the European 
view, in getting its balance of 
payments problems under con- 
trol. 

third, protectionist agricultural 
policies on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


A study of relations between the 
United States and the Common Mar- 
ket by the British-North American 
Committee, a committee organized 
by the National Planning Association 
and its British and Canadian counter- 
parts, reaches the following rather 
gloomy appraisal of the outlook: 


These [unresolved economic issues] and 
other matters have been the subject of 
accusations and counter accusations 
which have been the feature of Euro- 
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American relations during recent months 
and have in no way helped the Western 
Alliance on which our mutual security 
is still based. . . . Few objective observ- 
ers would disagree with the view that 
both the United States and the [Euro- 
pean Economic] Community have been 
pursuing domestic policies which pay 
less than adequate regard to their ef- 
fects on outsiders. The further develop- 
ment of such policies can only result in 
more misunderstandings which have a 
divisive effect on an alliance which can 
ill afford it. (British-North American 
Committee, Prospective Changes in the 
World Trade and Monetary Systems — 
A Comment, October 1972.) 


This third feature of the international 
landscape promises, I fear, to hold 
the greatest potential for economic 
conflict. Heavy demands will be 
placed on the qualities of statesman- 
ship in all the countries concerned, 
including Japan, if a development of 
blocs along defensive, inward-looking 
lines is to be avoided. One hopes, 
of course, that Britain’s membership 
will change the picture, but Britain’s 
present sorry state does not provide 
much ground for hope that Britain 
can provide the badly needed leader- 
ship. 


The Multinationals. The next stop 
on this tour of the horizon brings us 
to the dramatically expanded role in 
the \vorld economy of giant firms — 
the so-called multinational compan- 
ies, like IBM, ITT, and 3M. They 
are mostly American, but Japanese 
and European firms are rapidly ex- 
tending their operations. These com- 
panies operate through wholly or 
partly owned subsidiaries throughout 
the world. The volume of business 
done overseas by Americaan multina- 
tionals is enormous; it was estimated 
at $70 to $75 billion in 1971, or near- 
ly twice the total value of our mer- 
chandise exports. The profits earned 
on these operations are a major plus 
item in our balance of payments. The 
companies are responsible for a rapid 
dissemination of advanced technology 
throughout the world. From a global 
perspective the spread of technology 
is contributing to the growth of world 
production and therefore, subject to 
environmental caveats, is probably 
desirable. In the eyes of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, however, the 
multinational firm is a knife at the 
throat. It is, as labor spokesmen say, 
an exporter of American jobs. 


The hostility of the American la- 
bor movement is a fact of political 
life familiar to every senator and con- 
gressman. They hear from their con- 
stituents. The decision of, say, Gen- 
eral Electric to produce TV sets in 
Taiwan for sale under GE’s brand 
name in a shopping center in Syra- 
cuse does not go unnoticed by the 
GE employee in Syracuse’s Electron- 
ics Park. It is a threat to his liveli- 
hood. 

The AFL-CIO has gone on record 
in support of the most dangerous 
piece of trade legislation to be put 
before Congress in many a year — 
the Burke-Hartke bill. Among other 
things the legislation would discour- 
age foreign investment by American 
firms, regulate the export of Ameri- 
can technology and capital, and pro- 
vide for the establishment of quanti- 
tative limits on the import of goods 
in competition with American prod- 
ucts. A decision to vote against this 
bill will be a tough political decision 
for many members of Congress. 

The labor movement is not alone 
in its concern over the role of the 
multinational firm. In a recent article 
Samuel Pisar, a member of the task 
force on foreign economic policy es- 
tablished by President Kennedy, 
wrote: 


. . . the trade and monetary upheavals, 
which culminated in the far-reaching 
measures taken by President Nixon [in 
August 1971], are only an epiphenom- 
enon. A far greater drama is unfolding 
in the background. The world has en- 
tered into an evolutionary period which 
can be described without exaggeration 
as a turning point in history. It is the 
confrontation of two gigantic forces: 
the political power of nation-states and 
the economic power of multinational 
corporations. (Current, April 1972.) 


Pisars alarm is poohpoohed, of 
course, in business circles. Harry 
Heltzer, president of 3M, was recent- 
ly quoted as follows: 


The multinational corporation’s prime 
allegiance is to an orderly marketplace 
in which growing numbers of customers 
are served with goods and services, em- 
p!oyees are provided with jobs, taxes are 
paid and shareholders receive dividends. 
Far more often than not, these interests 
coincide rather than conflict with those 
of the nation-state. (The New York 
Times, 11/9/72. ) 


The truth probably lies somewhere 
between Pisar and Heltzer, but the 
phenomenon of the multinational 
firm is a major new factor in the 
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world economy. If things do come 
to a confrontation of the sort Pisar 
expects, there is no doubt in my mind 
about where superior power lies: it 
lies with the nation-state, and the 
growth of the multinational firm is 
one more reason to think that nation- 
states will be drawn into increasing 
regulation of economic activity. 

A fifth feature of the world scene 
is the changed and changing political 
relationships between the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and China, along with re- 
lated changes between these coun- 
tries, Japan, and Western Europe. 
Nixon went to Peking and Moscow; 
Brandt has his Ostpolitik; Tanaka has 
visited Peking and will be making 
other trips as Japan tries to define the 
role it wishes to play in world affairs. 
Trade may no longer follow the flag, 
but it is following the jet flagships of 
heads of government. China is look- 
ing to Japan for the technology need- 
ed in its economic development, and 
Japan finds the subject interesting. 
Partly for that reason the Soviet Un- 
ion has a new-found interest in Jap- 
anese participation in developing the 
vast resources of Eastern Siberia. An 
American firm is negotiating a gigan- 
tic deal for Siberian natural gas for 
export to the United States. A Hil- 
ton hotel in Moscow provides accom- 
modations for businessmen hoping to 
profit from East-West accommoda- 
tion. Economists talk about the im- 
pact of structural changes on trade; 
we are witnessing structural changes 
in world politics which will have large 
economic consequences. 


More Militant Poor. Finally, the 
Third World. The poor are manifest- 
ing an increasing militancy on trade 
and financial questions. This will be 
evident to anyone who follows the 
debates in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly or the proceedings of conferences 
in which the Third World is repre- 
sented. The foreign minister of Up- 
per Volta recently charged that the 
rich are perpetuating the economic 
imbalance between rich and poor by 
taking back “through trade more than 
they give through technical and finan- 
cial assistance. . . . Our countries,” he 
said, “are therefore only pawns in the 
hands of foreign magnates.” The for- 
eign minister of Cameroon blamed 


the failure of the last UNCTAD 
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meeting in Santiago on the rich, 
whom he accused of a “deplorable 
selfishness” that is poisoning world 
relations. He had in mind the refus- 
al of the rich, especially the United 
States, to go along with the demands 
of the poor that the IMF become an 
agent for the transfer of purchasing 
power from the rich to the poor. 

The truth is that anti-rich, and es- 
pecially anti-American feelings are 
getting deeper and more _ bitter, 
month by month. The UNCTAD 
meeting in Santiago was clearly a 
fiasco. The poor proposed; the rich 
opposed. All this is not surprising. 
The gap between the rich and the 
poor is widening, not narrowing, and 
the poor, as usual, are getting poorer, 
if poverty is relative. The poor want 
aid, and the rich are providing less 
aid, year by year, if we measure their 
generosity in percentages of their na- 
tional incomes. The poor also want 
preferential access at favorable prices 
to the rich markets of the advanced 
industrial nations. Unfortunately for 
them, the developing countries rely 
heavily on agricultural exports which 
are either losing out to synthetics, as 
in the cases of rubber, cotton, jute, 
and so on, or which are in competi- 
tion with the protected agricultural 
production of the rich countries. They 
claim, not without some justification, 
that the prices of the things they buy 
are rising faster than the prices of 
the things they sell. 

If you believe, as I do, that one of 
the most troublesome features on the 
horizon is the poverty in which at 
least two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation lives, a key consideration in 
the formulation of future U.S. trade 
policy should be the needs of the poor 
countries. 


Magnified Difficulties. To be sure, 
trade policy should support progress 
toward our national economic goals. 
It is equally or more important, how- 
ever, that national economic policy 
support our foreign policy, and trade 
policy is a major element of foreign 
policy. When our economy is operat- 
ing well below full employment, the 
difficulties of devising and carrying 
out a wise trade policy are magnified. 
Demands for protection on the part 
of labor, business, and agriculture 


mount with mounting unemployment. 
Then foreign competition appears to 
be less a means of satisfying our 
wants at attractive prices than as a 
threat to jobs, profits, and incomes. 
The greatest contribution the admin- 
istration could make to the achieve- 
ment of its goal of trade liberaliza- 
tion would be to pursue a vigorous 
program of economic expansion. 
“Four more years” of a sluggish econ- 
omy will do more to block progress 
and promote protectionism than any- 
thing else I can imagine. 

A corollary, I believe, is that inter- 
national monetary reform becomes a 
key to success. Economic expansion 
will be accompanied by a surging de- 
mand for imports; a strong domestic 
economy makes export markets less 
interesting. These are well-known 
characteristics of the American econ- 
omy. If these characteristics are not 
to produce intolerable balance of pay- 
ments pressures, two things are need- 
ed. The first is a further deprecia- 
tion of the dollar to stimulate exports, 
discourage imports, and remove the 
artificial stimulus an overvalued dol- 
lar gives to dollar investment over- 
seas. The second is a continuation of 
such controls as prove necessary for 
reasonable price stability. In my 
judgment that means the strengthen- 
ing of wage and price controls, not 
their elimination. I am well aware 
that many economists, both those ad- 
vising Mr. Nixon and many, though 
not all, of those who hoped to play a 
role in a McGovern administration, 
believe that wage and price controls 
should be allowed, in Arthur Okun’s 
phrase, to wither away. 

I do not believe that a non-manda- 
tory incomes policy will work, and 
much as I respect and admire James 
Tobin, I cannot agree that a 5 per- 
cent rate of inflation is nothing to 
worry about or that a 5 percent rate 
would not tend to grow. I have to 
agree with Herbert Stein that a non- 
mandatory incomes policy is “a kind 
of non-fattening hot fudge sundae” 
and that the notion that we can get 
“everybody to behave themselves 
without requiring anybody to do any- 
thing” is a pipe-dream. 

My prescription for a satisfactory 
economic policy includes, therefore, 
an expansionary fiscal policy, reform 
of the international monetary system, 
and the maintenance of wage and 
price controls until and unless some- 
one finds a better way to avoid infla- 
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tion. The prescription aims at a rec- 
onciliation of the need for full 
employment with the need for a bear- 
able balance of payments. This com- 
bination of policies should enable us 
to pursue trade liberalization without 
stirring up irrepressible demands for 
protection against foreign competi- 
tion. 


Needs of the Poor. Problems that 
are of greater interest to me are the 
relations between the rich and the 
poor. The poor have two_ basic 
needs: first, the need to import sub- 
stantially more than they export; sec- 
ond, an expanding market for their 
exports. The first requires aid; the 
second requires prosperity and liberal 
trade policies in the rich countries. 

The second can be dealt with 
quickly. The most effective means 
by which the rich can assist the poor 
is the pursuit of full employment pol- 
icies. These policies will also be help- 
ful in shifting resources in the rich 
countries out of less profitable indus- 
tries, such as textiles and agriculture, 
into more profitable industries. This 
may make as important a contribu- 
tion to the enlargement of markets 
for exports by the poor as trade lib- 
eralization, although, of course, trade 
liberalization, aimed especially at the 
products important to the poor, is al- 
so needed. 

But how are the poor to obtain the 
financial ability to purchase more 
goods from the rich than they sell to 
them? In short, where will aid come 
from? 

As it happens, the rich have a pe- 
culiar, and from a conventional point 
of view, irrational desire to run ex- 
port surpluses. Happiness for the 
rich is an export surplus. This desire 
nicely coincides with the needs of the 
poor for an import surplus. Contem- 
plating this coincidence in 1958, an 
English economist, Maxwell Stamp, 
proposed that the IMF could issue 
certificates, read “money,” and distrib- 
ute these certificates to developing 
countries. In this way the poor would 
acquire the means of purchasing more 
from the rich than they earned from 
their exports to the rich. The idea is 
as simple and profound as the idea 
that if poor people had money, they 
would not be poor. 

The world needs a universally ac- 
ceptable supply of money. In the 
past gold has served this function. 
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The supply of gold is limited, how- 
ever, and its production cannot be in- 
telligently managed to meet the grow- 
ing money needs of a growing world 
economy. We have therefore had to 
find a substitute. Throughout the 
postwar years the principal substitute 
has been the American dollar. You 
have heard it said that the dollar is 
as good as gold. It is now necessary 
to change the tense. It used to be 
as good as gold. It no longer is. 
Foreign governments have been ac- 
cumulating more dollars than they 
wish to hold and the dollar is no 
longer as universally acceptable as it 
once was. The fundamental reason 
for the change in attitude towards the 
dollar is that the supply of dollars is 
controlled by the United States. It 
may be intuitively evident that this 
confers a distinct advantage on the 
United States and that foreign govern- 
ments might be unhappy with the 
fact that the richest country in the 
world enjoys the peculiar advantage 
of being able to produce at will dol- 
lars the rest of the world must accept. 

The result is that just as the world 
needed a substitute for gold and used 
dollars as this substitute, it now 
needs a substitute for the dollar. We 
have invented one. It bears the 
strange name, SDR’s, or Special 
Drawing Rights on the International 
Monetary Fund. SDR’s are also some- 
times called “paper gold,” a name 
which suggests, correctly, that they 
are a substitute for gold. 

The first interesting question to ask 
about the supply of SDR’s, just as it 
is the question to ask about the U.S. 
money supply, is whether the supply 
of SDR’s is growing at about the 
right rate. If the supply of SDR’s 
grows too slowly, that will have a de- 
pressing effect on the world economy. 
If it grows too fast, that will create 
inflationary problems. It should grow 
fast enough to accommodate growing 
wcrld production and trade and the 
desire of rich governments to ac- 
cumulate reserves in the form of a 
currency that is universally accepted 
around the world. 

I do not pretend to know what 
would be the right order of magni- 
tude for the desirable yearly expan- 
sion of the supply of SDR’s. I don’t 
think anyone else does. I am confi- 
dent, however, that it is a very large 
figure — a figure exceeding current 


levels of aid from the rich to the 
poor. Whatever the figure is found 
to be — and experience would have 
to be our guide — the IMF could is- 
sue SDR’s in that amount and these 
SDR’s could be distributed to the 
poor countries. The poor countries 
having better uses for money than 
the accumulation of idle reserves, 
would spend the SDR’s in the rich 
countries, so that the net effect would 
be to enable the poor to run larger 
import surpluses than they could 
otherwise finance and to enable the 
rich to build up their international 
monetary reserves. 

That is the essence of the Stamp 
plan. If a scheme of this kind could 
win international acceptance, we 
would have manufactured a silk purse 
from a sow’s ear. The rich could in- 
dulge their desire to run export sur- 
pluses and in the process enjoy the 
intellectual satisfaction of finding a 
rational basis for what has been an 
irrational desire. At the same time 
the rich could also satisfy their desire 
to accumulate reserves in a form 
other than the dollars they no longer 
wish to hold in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. The poor could buy more of 
the things they need for their eco- 
nomic development. Presidents and 
prime ministers would not have to 
use as much of their limited political 
capital for the extraction of aid ap- 
propriations from reluctant congress- 
es and parliaments. All this would 
be accomplished in ways that would 
contribute to full employment in the 
rich countries without adding to in- 
flationary pressures and in ways that 
would greatly facilitate trade liberali- 
zation. Nothing quiets protectionist 
demands quite as effectively as an ex- 
port surplus and a full employment 
economy. 

What are we waiting for? The 
usual thing — a recognition by the 
rich of their own self-interest in this 
form of adjusting the relationships 
between themselves, on the one hand, 
and between themselves and_ the 
poor, on the other. My hopes rest 
with today’s student generation. The 
problem of the rich Northern hemi- 
sphere’s relations with its poor rela- 
tions in the Southern hemisphere is 
one they will be living with the rest 
of their lives. 
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GET THEM 
OFF MY COUCH 


by Martha M. Verda, '48 
Counseling Psychologist 


and Associate Professor of Psychology 


The writer was dean of women at 
Oberlin 1968-70, but resigned because 
she preferred counseling and teaching 
to administrative duties. This article 
is based on talks she gave last May 
at the Physical Education Dinner, last 
fall at the Women’s Conference, and 
April 26 at a Senior Assembly in Fin- 
ney Chapel. 


o anyone who has “studied” the 
youth of America during the past 
few years via the media of tele- 
vision and newspapers, the now-quiet 
campus may come as welcome relief. 
No longer do students need to be 
viewed as “beatniks, juvenile delin- 
quents, hippies, politicos, revolution- 
aries, ingrates,” etc. This seems a 
good time to ponder whether the 
campuses are beginning to resemble 
the campuses of the 1940's or the ’50’s. 
Nothing could be farther from real- 
ity than that wonderment. At no 
time in our history have youth been 
bombarded with such rapid changes, 
social dislocations, alterations in phys- 
ical environment, choices for a live- 
lihood, intensive social relationships 
and differing values as our present 
young people. This has been a cre- 
scendo situation for much of the past 
quarter century, but headline issues 
at Oberlin and on other campuses 
have relegated the problem to a low 
priority. In these days, fewer and 
fewer people at any age know where 
they stand, what to believe or to ex- 
pect. How does one determine the 
good, the true and the beautiful? 
It is oversimplistic and erroneous 
to assume that all that’s wrong with 
youth of “permissive” parents is that 
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they weren't born during a depres- 
sion, didn't have to fight a World 
War, and haven’t endured hard times. 
Now most students at some time in 
their college careers must come to 
grips with how they feel about (and 
how they are to deal with) an econ- 
omy that has little room for them, 
racism, abortion, drugs, the “sexual 
revolution,” gay liberation, the Wom- 
ens movement, politics and war — 
to name only a few issues. Decision- 
making and stimuli overloads are 
common and enormous. For many, 
they are overwhelming. 

Overlooked by the media and large- 
ly ignored by higher education, stu- 
dents, nevertheless, are deeply im- 
mersed in the internal curriculum of 
self-development and_ selfhood en- 
compassing the issues named above. 
The “courses” within that curriculum 
are arduous, stressful, incomplete and 
required. Topics include such areas 
as “autonomy vs dependence, “iden- 
tity formation,” and “human sexual- 
ity.” Students are constantly con- 
fronted with “courses” in value con- 
flicts developed in a society in which 
the adult generation is perceived to 
embrace certain values and the young 
are trying to internalize others. They 
consistently question themselves, 
study the pros and cons, wrestle with 
the pressures from peers and parents 
as they encounter these shifts in un- 
derstood values from “politeness to 
honesty,” from “efficiency at any cost 
to maximizing human qualities with 
a concomitant loss in efficiency,” from 
“puritan ethic to enjoyment,” from 
self-righteousness to openess and 
sharing,” from “tradition oriented to 


experimental,” from “search for scien- 
tific truth to personalized truth,” from 
“authority to participation,” from 
“ideology to existential decision-mak- 
ing,” from “stereotypic patterns to 
creativity,” from “sex associated with 
marriage to sex associated with love,” 
from “competition to cooperation,” 
from “violence to peace,” from “what 
I am to who I am,” from “cognitive 
learning to experiential learning,” 
from “anonymity to intimacy,” from 
“using people and loving things... . 
to loving people and using things.” 

If one accepts my thesis that the 
two-fold mission of a liberal educa- 
tion includes understanding the world 
and understanding the self, it must 
be conceded that higher education 
has failed dismally in the realm of 
self-education. It concentrates on 
the world and the self develops on 
its own. 

The internal curriculum remains a 
private matter, talked about in “rap 
sessions, with roommates and coun- 
selors, on occasion with certain fac- 
ulty, seldom in the classroom, almost 
never at home. While the academic 
preserve has been slightly invaded 
by social relevance, social change, 
and political activism, direct atten- 
tion to the development of self has 
been relegated to the extracurriculum 
and to ad-hocracy. This is where to- 
day’s students are . . . dealing with a 
developmental curriculum of self al- 
most without the resources of higher 
education and certainly not recog- 
nized as central to its mission. 

The irrelevancy so often alluded to 
in reference to higher education is 
not necessarily caused by the meth- 
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ods or the substance with which stu- 
dents are confronted in _ learning 
about the outside world. It is more 
likely the result of the exclusion of 
attention to their inner world. Only 
in defining themselves do students 
become able to find themselves in 
society. 

Although some students are pass- 
ing their internal curriculum courses, 
some perhaps with honors, there is 
unfortunately subjective and_ objec- 
tive evidence which indicates that 


the struggle is desperate for many. 
Here are some indications: 1) the in- 
number of 


creasing students who 


equate physical sex with warm, hu- 
man relationships; 2) the heightened 
sense of cynicism and_ skepticism 
about the world, the lack of celebra- 
tion and spontaneity; 3) the increased 
incidence of unwanted pregnancies; 
4) disturbing apathy and resignation; 
5) the frantic search for a substitute 
for family, rejection of marriage and 
disillusionment with the nuclear fam- 
ily; 6) a suicide rate on campuses 
which is half again that of the gen- 
eral population; 7) the search for re- 
lease, relationship and joy through 
drugs, alcohol and sex; 8) the inabil- 
ity to meet potential (in a 10-year 


study at a well-known private col- 
lege, 50% of the students who 
“dropped out” did so for psychologi- 
cal reasons); 9) the increase in ex- 
pressions of meaninglessness and. ir- 
relevance; 10) the prevalence of de- 
pression and extensive feelings of un- 
worthiness, loneliness and isolation. 

Higher education must bring knowl- 
edge and order into the realm of self- 
development within the external, es- 
tablished curriculum as well as out- 
side of it. The ultimate irony, it 
seems, is that a number of students 
leave Oberlin prematurely “to find 
themselves,” having abandoned hope 
and direction. 

Oberlin can bring knowledge and 
order into the realm of self and hu- 
man development by legitimizing 
study of self within the external cur- 
riculum. In order to do that, courses 
such as the following should take 
their rightful place beside, but not 
subordinate to, those which have tra- 
ditionally borne the seal of academic 
approval: minority groups; parents; 
human sexuality; | environmental 
awareness and survival; states of con- 
sciousness; group dynamics; career 
planning; coming of age in America; 
patterns of friendship and love; value 
formation; educational relevancy and 
the future; body awareness; perceiv- 
ing, behaving and becoming. 

Because of Oberlin’s academic and 
intellectual orientation, we should let 
our students know that studying self- 
hood not only is appropriate to a 
liberal education but also that this 
study is encouraged. But we must 
believe it first. We must evaluate the 
priorities, attitudes, distribution of 
credit, rewards, funds, etc., which 
can promote or retard this develop- 
mental curriculum. Our students still 
have profound faith in education as 
the principal mainstay of a viable 
civilization, and they still have an 
eagerness to find the values and de- 
vices that will help mold modern so- 
ciety into more humane contours. 

Real humanity and true liberation 
begin with knowing the self. Our 
students deserve the best education 
and the best is neither coddling nor 
inattention. It must be relevant to 
and demanding of students’ best qual- 
ities. When we can provide that 
total quality education for students, 
we can get them off my couch. Id 
love to be out of business. 
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PROMOTING 
GROWTH 
AND CHANGE 


by John R. Thompson 
Professor of Psychology 


and Director of Psychological Services 


€¢Pidentity crisis” has become a 
much too popular and _ highly 
misused term for describing one 

of the pressures with which today’s 
college student must cope. But if 
you use it in the more precise and 
excellent sense that Erik Erikson did 
in “Identity Youth and Crisis” (Nor- 
ton, 1968) it helps to identify one of 
two broad problems a college student 
might well have to face by nature of 
being human. 

There are probably two times in 
life when a major dialog with one- 
self is in order: once in adolescence 
and again in the 40’s. In our ado- 
lescence we must declare ourselves, 
say who we are, test our mettle, dis- 
cover our strength and our weakness. 
The college student is involved in 
forming an identity separate and 
apart from the family. Once on cam- 
pus, he or she is no longer the son 
or daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 
Nobody on campus really cares much 
about the student’s parents or family. 
The major question is, “Who are 
you?” 

This is no new problem. William 
James, in a letter to his wife, indi- 
cated his grasp of some of the mean- 
ing of identity formation when he 
wrote: ; 

“A man’s character is discernible in 
the mental or moral attitude in 
which, when it came upon him, he 
felt himself most deeply and intense- 
ly active and alive. At such moments 
there is a voice inside which speaks 
and says: “This is the real me!’.”! 


1. The Letters of William James, edited 
by Henry James (his son). Vol. I. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1920, 
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Lennon and McCartney with some 
of their lines in “The Yellow Sub- 
marine’ gave us another view of the 
importance of identity formation. 


“He’s a real Nowhere Man, 

Sitting in his nowhere land, 

Making all his nowhere plans for no- 
body.” 


If one is not going to be a “no- 
where man,” a student must decide 
what kind of person he or she is. 

A second problem identified for the 
college student is mastery of sexual 
impulses. By the time the student 
has reached college, most of the ado- 
lescent conflicts are over and only 
the late adolescent conflicts remain. 
Those conflicts include developing 
sexual maturity. For the most part, 
the beginning college student has ac- 
complished mastery of sexual im- 
pulses by accepting very very fully 
the whole orientation of his or her 
family and immediate community. 
But as one grows apart from one’s 
family, starts to form one’s own iden- 
tity, and becomes immersed in a new 
and different immediate community, 
these earlier orientations become sub- 
ject to question. Furthermore, the 
student may well feel guilty over go- 
ing against one’s parents and the par- 
ents may not even perceive their son 
or daughter as sexual. But in late 
adolescence, one is forced to face the 
fact that sexual feelings are part of 
being human. And those sexual de- 
sires must be incorporated into one’s 

2. Lennon, John, and McCartney, Paul. 
“Nowhere Man’ in Aldridge, Alan (ed.) The 
Beatles Illustrated Lyrics N.Y. Dell, 1972, 
p. 60. 


identity and self-view. Parentheti- 
cally, we may want to think for a 
moment about the difficulties of gain- 
ing mastery over sexual impulses in 
our society which is so very sex- 
centric and sex-rejecting at the same 
time. Our advertising, movies, tele- 
vision keep us centered on sexuality 
while our morals, attitudes and preju- 
dices from the Puritan heritage urge 
us to reject sexuality. 

Perhaps a consideration of the 
kinds of problems we create for stu- 
dents on a college campus is best in- 
troduced and in some measure ex- 
plained by Walt Whitman’s poem: 


“Piety and conformity to them that like. 

Peace, obesity, allegiance, to them that 
like... 

I am he who walks the States with a 
barb’d tongue, questioning everyone 
I meet, 

Who are you that wanted only to be 
told what you knew before? 

Who are you that wanted only a book 
to join you in your nonsense?” 


Hopefully, we do not give students, 
ourselves, or our colleagues on the 
campus books to “join us in our non- 
sense.” Hopefully, we do not tell our 
students and/or ourselves only what 
we already knew before we began the 
venture of education. Hopefully, the 
college is dedicated to promoting 
growth and change so that the stu- 
dent becomes a mature, effective 
adult, able to utilize knowledge pro- 
ductively and _ satisfyingly in both 
personal and professional life. Hope- 
fully, we are not just a training insti- 
tute — turning out machines that can 
compute, manipulate laboratory ap- 


paratus, parrot historical events, and 
write grammatically correct sen- 
tences. This is not to say that an 
educational institution does not have 
legitimate training functions. But it 
is to say that an education is more 
than just “how one does something”; 
it must also include the questions, 
“What are you doing?” and “Why are 
you doing it?” In short, an educa- 
tion should cause the person to think. 
And thinking is not an easy task. All 
of us look for some expert, or author- 
ity to give us the facts. Then that is 
what we will believe until, of course, 
that expert or authority says some- 
thing with which we disagree. Then 
we are inclined to dismiss everything 
else that person has to say. He must 
be all right or all wrong! We hate 
to think for ourselves! 


Now, if an educational institution 
works hard at producing growth and 
change in the student, we will un- 
doubtedly upset him. In my depart- 
ment, psychology, I require students 
to seriously consider the concept of 
unconscious motivation. I am of the 
opinion that we will never adequate- 
ly understand human behavior unless 
we attend to the phenomenon now 
described under the concept “uncon- 
scious motivation.” There are other 
members in my department who hold 
the opinion that at best the concept 
of unconscious motivation is useless 
and at worst a figment of some dis- 
torted, mushy imagination. They will 
require students to seriously con- 
sider a different point-of-view. Now 
the same student will have both pro- 
fessors. Who is he to believe? We 
hope he is forced to think and to de- 
cide for himself what he _ believes. 
The student may be required to se- 
riously consider Voltaire’s suggestion 
that good and bad are only a matter 
of time and geography. The student 
may be required to defend Buddhism 
as a finer form of religion for people 
on this earth than Christianity. The 
student may be required to seriously 
consider why communism is a more 
effective form of government than a 
republic. And it is not just the fac- 
ulty who will challenge the students’ 
beliefs, stimulate the process of think- 
ing, require growth and change; but 
the students’ peers will also play a 
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role and challenge beliefs, ideas, 
values, prejudices. 

Much earlier in the history of edu- 
cational institutions in this country, 
we amassed students of very similar 
socioeconomic, political, and religious 
backgrounds on our campuses. White, 
upper-class Christians from educated 
families helped form homogenous 
student bodies on college campuses 
and diluted the opportunities for 
challenging beliefs, attitudes and 
prejudices. Now our campuses are 
and strive to be much more hetero- 
geneous in the selection of a student 
body. The students on college cam- 
puses now come from a myriad of 
backgrounds, value systems, and cul- 
tural heritages. And these students 
with their varied backgrounds and by 
their ideas and very lives help us all 
not to join together in our own non- 
sense. Ona college campus we work 
to challenge notions, ideas, values, 
beliefs, prejudices and help one an- 
other avoid becoming what Gibran 
warns against — the “ox who loves 
his yolk and deems the elk and deer 
of the forest stray and vagrant things” 
or the “cripple who hates dancers.”* 

This is the flavor of the kinds of 
pressure and problems students may 
have when an educational institution 
tries to be much much more than a 
training institute but rather a force 
dedicated to promoting growth and 
change. 


A second kind of pressure or prob- 
lem attends students. Certainly our 
students are caught up in the strug- 
gles and problems of higher educa- 
tion in America. I do not think those 
struggles are anywhere near over. 
Some eight years ago at Oberlin Col- 
lege I advanced the proposition that 
students’ frustrations and anger with 
the administration of the College was 
displaced and really emanated from 
their feelings and relationships with 
the faculty. Some four years ago, I 
was of the opinion that once the up- 
roar over social and parietal rules was 
resolved, students would turn to the 
curriculum and the faculty and at- 
tack the difficulties there. Certainly 
on a much broader scene, through- 
out our entire country and the world 
for that matter, we have seen stu- 
dents upset, discouraged, and angry 
over their education. There are a 


Wa ecibran- cebu) 
1955. P. 49. 


The Prophet. Knopf 


great many things seriously wrong 
with our educational institutions, but 
here are just two quotes. 

First, Mervin Freedman writing in 
the “College Experience.” 


With each passing year, students in 
these colleges seem more like Israelites 
groaning under the Egyptian’s lash 
— humorless, leisureless, guilt-ridden 
drudges. They are harried on all sides 
by reading lists that are impossibly long 
and assignments that cannot be com- 
pleted except by cutting corners. 

What is disturbing about students is 
not that they submit to these demands 
— there is, after all, little else that they 
can do if they wish to go to a prominent 
college and remain there after they are 
admitted — but that so many have ac- 
quired a slave mentality. They are un- 
comfortable unless they are working 
hard or even being over-worked.4 


The second quote comes from 
Jerry Farber’s fine little article, “The 
Student as Nigger.” 


Students are niggers. When you get 
that straight our schools begin to make 
sense. 

A student at Cal State is expected to 
know his place. He calls a faculty 
member “Sir” or “Doctor” or “Profes- 
sor” — and he smiles and shuffles some 
as he stands outside the professor’s of- 
fice waiting for permission to enter. 
The faculty tell him what courses to 
take (in my department, English, even 
electives have to be approved by a fac- 
ulty member); they tell him what to 
read, what to write, and, frequently, 
where to set the margins on his type- 
writer. They tell him what’s true and 
what isn’t. 

Even more discouraging than this 
master-slave approach to education is 
the fact that the students take it. They 
haven't gone through 12 years of public 
school for nothing. They've learned one 
thing and perhaps only one thing dur- 
ing those 12 years. They've forgotten 
their algebra. They’re hopelessly vague 
about chemistry and physics. They’ve 
grown to fear and resent literature. 
They write like they’ve been loboto- 
mized. But, Jesus, can they follow 
orders! Freshmen come up to me with 
an essay and ask if I want it folded, and 
whether their name should be in the 
upper right-hand corner. And I want 
to cry and kiss them and caress their 
poor tortured heads.5 


Adults have undoubtedly heard 
someone say or said themselves to a 
college age person, “When I was your 
age... Well, I want to say that we 


4. Freedman, Mervin B. The College Ex- 
perience. Jossey-Bass, 1967. 


5. Farber, Jerry. The Student as Nigger. 
Pocket Books, 1970. wap 
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were never their age. Never, never, 
never! It is a much different world 
today than it was when we were in 
our adolescence. 

The Industrial Revolution is draw- 
ing to an end. A new era, that of 
automation and cybernation is upon 
us. And the consequences of this ir- 
reversible change are enormous and 
certainly hinted at by Toffler.’ If 
nothing else, automation and cyber- 
nation mean that people will not be 
required to work long hours or work 
hard. The myths by which we now 
order our life will be upset by the 
era of automation and cybernation: 
“he eats who works,” “work hard and 
get ahead,” “early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise.” 

A second way in which the world 
has markedly changed is seen in the 
fact that the parents of today’s col- 
lege students struggled with the 
problems of poverty. They did with- 
out during the depression and then 
during the second World War. They 
were tired of doing without and 
worked to produce. They produced 
homes, food, clothes, cars. They 
grappled with the problems of pov- 
erty and for a large portion of the 
population overcame those problems. 
But I don’t think they ever dreamed 
there were problems with prosperity. 
The problems of prosperity are the 
very ones with which the college gen- 
eration has to grapple. Affluence, 
the pollution of our air and water, 
the decreasing space in which to 
throw our junk, the guilt attendant to 
being a rather small proportion of the 
world’s population of people and yet 
consuming an inordinate proportion 
of the world’s natural resources — 
these are some of the problems of 
prosperity. 

And there is a sense in which we 
are not giving students in our higher 
educational institutions an education 
that will enable them to function in 
the world ten or 20 years from now 


- 6. Toffler, Alvin. 
House, 1970. 


Future Shock. Random 
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— to function in this markedly differ- 
ent and rapidly changing world. 

J. Bronowski, a scientific and moral 
philosopher, in his book, “The Com- 
mon Sense of Science,” wrote: 


The key to the action of living things 
then is this, that it is directed toward 
that future. They have a way of know- 
ing what is going to happen next, or 
more precisely how to act in anticipation 
of what is going to happen next. Most 
of this knowledge is unconscious. We 
need not be astonished about this fore- 
sight, or at any rate we need not find it 
more astonishing than we find the rest 
of the world. For plainly it has always 
been the condition for the survival of 
living things, individually and in species. 
Unless they could adapt themselves to 
the future, and interpret its signals in 
advance, they were bound to perish.7 


Our college student generation may 
well hear a different drummer than 
adults hear. I think they sense that 
the world in which they will have to 
live is going to be quite different than 
the world their parents knew. Mark 
Gerzon, while still an undergraduate 
at Harvard wrote a little book in 
which he helps us hear that different 
drummer. Here is one example: 


“So you think we look strange?” the 
youth retorted angrily. “Some things 
are much stranger, I assure you. Haven't 
you ever wondered why man, born into 
a world of beautiful color, voluntarily 
puts himself in a gray suit and into the 
midst of other people dressed in gray? 
Maybe hippies are strange colorfully; 
but straight people are strange dully. 
Or haven’t you ever thought about how 
strange it is that people hardly ever 
wear flowers, even though they were 
born in a land where every plain and 
mountain is clothed in its own beautiful 
pattern? Instead straight people wear 
flowers to formal dances, flowers that 
look starched and utterly lifeless. Even 
stranger, you people wait till someone 
dies, till it’s too late, and then flowers 
become the thing.” 

The youth waited until his words had 
sunk in. “People who build gray cities, 
and wear gray suits, and lead gray 
lives,” he said softly, “tell their children 
that what isn’t gray is strange. Ever 
since I learned I liked color better, ever 
since I learned that I’d never get be- 
yond messenger boy if I didn’t wear 
gray, I decided to become ‘strange.’ 
I’d rather live strangely than die slowly 
in different shades of gray.”8 


7. Bronowski, Jacob. The Common Sense 
of Science. Heinemann, 1951. 

8. Gerzon, Mark. The Whole World is 
Watching. Viking Press, 1969. 


Of course, a second place in which 
we see the world impinge upon the 
college campus and create different 
kinds of problems and pressures for 
college students, is in the Vietnam 
War and all its psychological and po- 
litical concomitance. George Wald, 
professor of biology at Harvard and 
Nobel Prize winner probably said it 
most succinctly and really rather 
beautifully under the title “A Gener- 
ation in Search of a Future.” It is 
there that he points out how we have 
moved the world and our minds 
closer and closer to a full-out nuclear 
war. We have gone from 139,000 
men under arms before World War 
II to approximately 4,000,000 men 
under arms now. We spend 60% of 
our national budget on what we used 
to call the War Department — it has 
a different name now but I suspect 
only the title and not the functions 
were changed. We and Russia have 
stockpiled enough nuclear weapons 
to approximate 15 tons of TNT for 
every man, woman, and child on the 
face of the earth, We have enough 
nerve gas in our arsenals to kill every 
man, woman, and child in the entire 
world 30 times over. Good Lord, 
how much destructive madness does 
it take to kill a person! Professor 
Wald said, 


A few months ago, Senator Richard 
Russell, of Georgia, ended a speech in 
the Senate with the words “If we have 
to start over again with another Adam 
and Eve, I want them to be Americans; 
and I want them on this continent and 
not in Europe.” That was a United 
States senator making a patriotic speech. 
Well, here is a Noble laureate who 
thinks that those words are criminally 
insane.9 


The pressures and problems col- 
lege students face today come from 
different sources. Perhaps as we 
think about such problems, we can 
realize that some pressures are neces- 
sary and important for human growth 
and change. It is not that we should 
do away with all problems. Rather, 
the task is how to constructively re- 
late to problems and how to decide 
which problems can and must be 


changed, 


9. “The Talk of the Town,” from a speech 
made by George Wald, New Yorker Maga- 
zine, March 22, 1969, 
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Read by the author at the memorial 
service for Clarence Ward at the 
First Church in Oberlin on April 7, 
1973. 


Ward took up his duties as the 

Adelia A. Field Johnston Professor 
of the History and Appreciation of 
Art and Director of the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum, marked a new be- 
ginning in his professional life and in 
the history of the department of art 
in Oberlin College. In 1917 Clarence 
was approaching his 33rd_ birthday. 
He had received his bachelor’s degree 
at Princeton in 1905, his master’s de- 
gree in 1906, and his doctorate (one 
of the first in fine arts to be granted 
by an American university) in 1914. 
From 1907 to 1916 he had served suc- 
cessively as lecturer, assistant profes- 
sor, and associate professor of archi- 
tecture at Rutgers, and within that 
span of years, from 1909 to 1915, he 
had been a lecturer in architecture at 
Princeton. The young man who came 
to Oberlin was no novice; he was al- 
ready an experienced teacher, he had 
written articles that had been pub- 
lished in the American Journal of 
Archaeology and other periodicals, 
and his dissertation on medieval 


Jivee 11, 1917, the day Clarence 


This photo of Clarence Ward 
was taken in 1931. 
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CLARENCE WARD 
March 11,1884-January 20, 1973 


by Andrew Bongiorno, '23 
Emeritus Professor of English 


church vaulting had appeared as the 
fifth volume of the Princeton Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology. But 
if he was the first to fill the Oberlin 
chair to which he had been called, 
he was not Oberlin’s first teacher of 
the history of art; by 1917, in fact, 
the teaching of art in the College al- 
ready had a long and respectable his- 
tory. It had begun with lectures on 
art in 1871, which were replaced in 
1891 by a course offered by Adelia A. 
Field Johnston in the history of Ital- 
ian painting. To this course she add- 
ed one in medieval architecture in 
1894 and one in Dutch painting in 
1899. During the 1890’s Charles Bee- 
be Martin, who had studied classical 
art and archeology at the University 
of Berlin, began offering a course in 
Greek sculpture and another in an- 
cient art, and after Madam Johnston’s 
retirement in 1907 he took over the 
courses in Italian art. By 1917 a de- 
partment of fine arts (established in 
1912) was already in being, the 
Adelia A. Field Johnston Professor- 
ship of Art, which Clarence came to 
fill, had already been endowed, and 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum was 
nearing completion. 

The first half century of art educa- 
tion in Oberlin was dominated by 
Adelia Field Johnston and Charles 
Beebe Martin, the second half by 
Clarence Ward. Martin was the first 
member of the Oberlin faculty to 
have had formal training in the his- 
tory of art; Clarence was its first 
member to have earned a doctorate 
in that discipline and its first to have 
had formal training in the arts of 
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post-classical Europe. In the year 
Clarence came to Oberlin and for 
some years thereafter few depart- 
ments were staffed by more than one 
or two men, and it was therefore not 
unusual for a teacher to offer a va- 
riety of courses covering a much 
broader expanse of his subject than 
any present-day scholar would con- 
sent to traverse. The College Cata- 
logue for 1916-17 listed no less than 
seven courses over Clarence’s name: 
Medieval Art, Renaissance Sculpture, 
Northern Painting, Renaissance Paint- 
ing in Italy, Modern Art, Medieval 
Architecture, and Elements of Archi- 
tectural Design. His teaching ranged 
over Europe from Italy to France to 
England to Flanders and to Holland 
(it was soon to extend to Spain), and 
it excluded none of the greatest Euro- 
pean achievements in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Clarence nev- 
er failed to interest his students in 
any subject he ever taught, but it was 
as a teacher of architecture — Roman- 
esque, Gothic, and American — that 
he is most vividly remembered. For 
the teacher of many arts was by 
nature an architect, so much so that 
in his youth he seriously considered 
architecture as a career. He was an 
architect, but also a builder; he found 
satisfaction in designing, but his na- 
ture craved the further satisfaction of 
giving the design materiality, of 
bringing a structure into being by 
laying stone upon stone with his own 
hands. He knew both satisfactions 
over the years every time he con- 
structed with building blocks one of 
the series of medieval churches — 
surely among the most remarkable 
creations ever produced in Oberlin — 
designed as aids to the teaching of 
medieval architecture, but built also 
for the joy of building, for he built 
the last of them after he had taught 
his last class, and it was dismantled 
not much more than a year ago. But 
he also practised architecture in the 
usual manner, and he more than once 
amply proved his competence in the 
art. Early on he designed for his 
friend Samuel R. Williams the house 
on Forest St. that since 1927 has 
served as the president’s house; later 
the meeting house of the East Ober- 
lin Community Church; later still the 
addition to the art building, which 
has recently called forth the praise of 
two visiting architects of national re- 
pute; and after his retirement the ex- 
tensive alterations for the Methodist 
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Church in Birmingham. These are 
his most conspicuous works in and 
around Oberlin. Less conspicuous 
but more numerous, and by this day 
mostly forgotten, are the many alter- 
ations of friends’ houses that were 
made to his specifications. Clarence’s 
head was ever teeming with ideas for 
improving his friends’ properties; any 
friend who expressed, however cas- 
ually, the intention of some day con- 
verting the second floor of his house 
into an apartment, would be instantly 
regaled with a stream of improvisa- 
tions on which walls to knock down, 
what partitions to put up, where a 
new staircase might be built, and 
where a new entrance opened. It is 
this passion for the act and process of 
building that accounts for Clarence’s 
methods as a student of architectural 
history. Many historians of the art 
have found the cause of a given archi- 
tectural invention in the architect’s 
intention to produce an aesthetic ef- 
fect. Clarence never did. When he 
read in Paul Frankl’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture that the rib on the Gothic 
vault was invented to serve an aes- 
thetic purpose, it must have been 
with a quick and almost instinctive 
movement of the arm that he reached 
for his pencil to trace the question 
mark still boldly visible on page 8 of 
his copy of Frankl’s book. And philo- 
sophical explanations he found no 
less unconvincing than the aesthetic. 
Having written “To Clarence Ward” 
on the flyleaf of a presentation copy 
of his Gothic Architecture and Scho- 
lasticism, in which he argues that 
Gothic architecture and the scholas- 
tic philosophy proceeded from one 
and the same set of intellectual hab- 
its, Erwin Panofsky did not neglect 
to add, “the arch-enemy of specula- 
tions of this kind.” Clarence’s natural 
element was neither aesthetics nor 
philosophy but history, the realm of 
irreducible singulars existing in un- 
repeatable points of time. To him 
the proper study of architectural his- 
tory began and ended with an exam- 
ination of the logic of a monument’s 
structure, first by itself and then in 
relation to that of other monuments 
of the same or of an earlier or later 
date (a correct chronology was es- 
sential to his method), and the ap- 
pearance of a new structural element 
in any monument he regularly sought 
to account for by searching for the 
need — the structural need — it must 
have been designed to serve. The 


Clarence Ward with the Allen Art 
Museum's self portrait of 
Michael Sweerts. 


The Wards with Olive Carr 

at the opening of the exhibition 
of ancient and medieval gold from 
the Gutman Collection, May 1961. 
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rib in the Gothic vault, then, could 
not have been a development deter- 
mined by aesthetic considerations; it 
must have been an invention moth- 
ered by some structural necessity. 
Clarence’s mind at work was always 
that of a Yankee from Connecticut, 
that prolific mother of inventors. He 
was himself an inventor — the lec- 
turers desk and the original chairs in 
the art building auditorium were de- 
signed by him — and he rejoiced in 
the inventions of others: he never 
ceased to take a childlike delight in 
the mechanical contrivances for do- 
ing new things or doing old things in 
a new way that yearly flow into the 
markets and some of which yearly 
made their way into his house. To 
Clarence’s Yankee mind a Roman- 
esque or Gothic church was a struc- 
ture created to serve a purpose, and 
he deemed it his function as a schol- 
ar to reinvent every element of a 
church, to reproduce in his own mind 
and imagination the intellectual and 
imaginative processes that had 
brought its every part into being. 
The scholarly methods that he made 
his own he followed in conventional 
and unconventional ways. He used 
his eyes to see and his mind to ac- 
count for what he saw, but he went 
on to seek a total experience of each 
monument. He never disdained 
crawling through an _ underground 
tunnel or clambering over a cathedral 
roof as a method of research. One 
of the most revealing photographs of 
Clarence at work shows him sitting, 
with Champ, on the ridge pole of the 
Cathedral of Beauvais, the tallest in 
all France (which explains why 
Helen may have been the only wife 
of an architectural historian who ever 
thought of architectural history as 
one of the dangerous trades). The 
kind of knowledge he acquired from 
the direct observation and experience 
of the monuments was the kind he 
transmitted to his students. The late 
Recha Jaszi, who as a student of art 
in Vienna and elsewhere sat under 
some of the greatest architectural his- 
torians of the earlier years of the cen- 
tury, used to say in praise of Clarence 
that he was the first, and in fact the 
only, lecturer she had ever heard who 
discoursed on architecture as one 
who had studied each building with 
a builder's eye and explained its 
every part in terms of its structure. 
Precisely the same comment was 
made more recently by Craig Har- 
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bison, who studied under Clarence 
in the last classes he ever taught, add- 
ing that the method he followed in 
explaining buttresses and vaults he 
followed also in explaining symbol 
and ornament. And the lecturer 
known to Recha and Craig and to all 
students who ever knew him was 
never lacking in fire and verve. Bob 
Tufts still remembers the vivid sense 
Clarence daily conveyed of the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of the builders 
of the great cathedrals, not so much 
of its designers as of the multitude 
of workers who shaped the stones 
and carried them, laid them and 
carved their surfaces, and he adds 
that he could easily believe that if 
Clarence had been born in the 12th 
century he would surely have joined 
the company of the cathedral build- 
ers and by his example would as 
surely have infused his own energy 
and enthusiasm into all his fellows. 
Perhaps the most enduring monu- 
ment we have of his passion for 
medieval architecture is the scores of 
photographs of details of Gothic 
churches that he made in 1932 with 
the technical assistance of Arthur 
Princehorn. They have made _ his 
name known among all students of 
Gothic architecture at home and 
abroad, and many of them have ap- 
peared as illustrations in books on 
art in general or on architecture. On 
the occasion of his retirement they 
were exhibited at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington, and it is there 
that the negatives are permanently 
stored. 

That Recha Jaszi and Craig Harbi- 
son, the one educated in Europe in 
the early years of the century, the 
other in America as recently as the 
late °60’s, should both testify to the 
uniqueness of Clarence’s approach to 
architecture is convincing evidence 
that Clarence never cultivated his 
specialty as it was cultivated by other 
members of his guild, perhaps not 
even as his master, Allan Marquand, 
would have had him cultivate it. 
What they both attest is that Clar- 
ence was all his life a nonconformist 
among architectural historians, in 
other words that he brought to the 
practice of his profession the same 
temper of mind and heart that made 
him a nonconformist in most other 
departments of life. Clarence never 
consciously cultivated opinions, hab- 
its, and practices for their unique- 
ness; yet his nature, and no doubt his 


early life in Connecticut, made him 
a man of unique opinions, habits, and 
practices; he was not simply a non- 
conformist but a Yankee noncon- 
formist, and he would have been con- 
spicuous for his nonconformity even 
in a New England village. He was 
a nonconformist in small things and 
great. Until age overtook him — and 
that was very late — he never wore 
an overcoat, and back in the day when 
the hat was still de rigueur among 
gentlemen, he often boasted that he 
did not even own one. He was a non- 
conformist in medicine, in education, 
in pedagogy; his Republican politics 
made him something of a nonconform- 
ist in the Oberlin faculty and a com- 
plete nonconformist in his own family, 
where he had to contend with a Demo- 
cratic son and three Democratic grand- 
children. He was known as a dissenter 
at faculty meetings by the faculty 
and in private encounters by his 
friends: a friendly conversation with 
Clarence almost invariably developed 
into a friendly debate. Of course he 
was a nonconformist in religion. He 
was a member of the First Church, 
and for as long as he had the strength 
he attended Sunday services with 
regularity. He sometimes called him- 
self a Congregationalist, but of late 
years he more often called himself a 
Unitarian, and there can be no doubt 
that the second designation fit him 
much better than the first. But his 
was a religion that minimized doc- 
trine and therefore the doctrinal for- 
mulations that distinguish one re- 
ligious body from another. What he 
sought from religion was not doctrine 
but a rule of life, and that rule he 
found for himself in Biblical history 
— Biblical history stripped of its 
miraculous element — and in the 
teachings of the person he held to be 
the greatest figure in that history, a 
man and not the God-man of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, but nevertheless one 
to be revered as the supreme exem- 
plar of all the virtues that humanity 
can aspire to. A year or so before his 
death Clarence described his religion, 
in a somewhat mocking tone, as an 
amalgam of Jewish, Pagan, and Uni- 
tarian elements. The phrase need 
not be scrutinized too closely, but it 
seems to indicate that Clarence’s 
quest had ended in a faith so per- 
sonal, so private as to defy designa- 
tion by the name of any faith pro- 
fessed by others and so inexpressible 
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as to set at nought all the creeds that 
define religious bodies and to mock 
the formalism that tends to invade 
and devitalize their observances. Ac- 
tually Clarence might have justly 
claimed a kinship with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, that boldest voice of New 
England nonconformity, for it was 
Emerson who had insisted that “who- 
so would be a man must be a non- 
conformist,” who had warned the 
American scholar not to degenerate 
into “a parrot of other men’s think- 
ing,’ who had admonished the senior 
class of the Harvard Divinity School 
“to go alone” and “to love God with- 
out mediator or veil,” who had de- 
nounced all creeds, no doubt more 
harshly than Clarence would have 
liked, as “a disease of the intellect” 
and had warned that “whenever the 
pulpit is usurped by a formalist then 
is the worshipper defrauded and dis- 
consolate.” Utterances like these 
could not have been wholly out of 
tune with the faith and morals that 
Clarence held and that he preached 
from the pulpit of the East Oberlin 
Community Church, of which he was 
not only pastor for its first 20 years 
but one of its organizers, and as an 
organizer had acted in conformity 
with his faith by resisting every effort 
to give the new church a denomina- 
tional affiliation. He remained the 
church’s pastor until his retirement 
from the College and was its pastor 
emeritus until his death. He was 
never ordained, but he was licensed 
to preach by an appropriate ecclesi- 
astical body. Glenn Hobbs, who was 
a boy in the first years of Clarence’s 
ministry, remembers him as a superb 
teller of children’s parables, out of 
which he made his weekly sermons to 
the children of the parish. More 
memorable than most was the one 
entitled “The Little Engine that 
Could,” illustrated by a model train 
in full view of the children, the in- 
domitable engine pulling its cars 
round and round the clattery tracks, 
while the preacher, with arms wav- 
ing, cheered it on and on, pausing 
now and again only to moralize. 
Clarence was a transplanted New 
Englander, as his accent, if nothing 
else, instantly declared him, but he 
was never unhappy in his adopted 
home. To him Oberlin College was 
home and not merely his academic 
connection; from the first he recog- 
nized an affinity between his own 
spirit and the spirit that built the Col- 
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Clarence Ward and Hazel B. King, curator of the art museum, 1929-53, 
inspecting Chinese bronzes in the McClure bequest: (1947), part of 
the museum's permanent collection. 
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During 1941, Mr. Ward took part in weekend archaeology projects 

at the Frank Farm near Mill Hollow, uncovering remains of an Indian village 
and burial ground. Others in this photo (from left) are the late 

Ronald MacLennan, ’28, assistant professor of zoology; Vincent Johnson, 

44, the late Dan Kinsey, and C. M. Shipman of Willoughby, Ohio, 


father of Gretta Shipman Pallister, ‘41. 


lege and the town, and that affinity 
was evidenced, among other things, 
by the reverence in which he held 
Henry Churchill King, the most rep- 
resentative Oberlinian of the Oberlin 
he first knew; and the combination of 
teaching and administrative functions 
that the College offered him could 
not but have been congenial to a man 
of his great versatility and inexhaust- 
ible energies. Yet his happiness here 
never diminished his love and even 
nostalgia for New England. Clarence 
was a tireless traveler; he and Helen 
had crossed the Atlantic repeatedly, 
had been twice to India and once 
around the world, had traveled not 
only in England, France, and Italy, 
but in Mexico and Egypt and the 
Holy Land. But it is doubtful that 
he ever traveled to any land more 
eagerly than to New England. By 
commencement day every year the 
car was usually loaded with the sum- 
mers needs, and on the day after 
commencement it was usually on its 
way to Maine. For Clarence the 
journey was a homeward journey, for 
rural New England never ceased to be 
his spiritual home. He loved the New 
England over which he traveled in 
the summer months, but he best com- 
muned with it through the churches, 
the houses, and the barns its people 
had built. He was indifferent to the 
great cities, in New England and 
elsewhere, that had taken shape in 
the present century. He was never 
known to visit an American city ex- 
cept from necessity, and he visited 
European cities only for their mu- 
seums and their monuments. The 
skyscraper never engaged his profes- 
sional interests, and the great names 
in 20th-century architecture were 
seldom on his lips. The fact is that 
Clarence took little interest in con- 
temporary developments in the arts, 
for despite appearances, such as his 
delight in mechanical inventions, he 
remained something of an alien in his 
own time. Nostalgia for things past 
was stronger in him than content- 
ment with things present, and it grew 
stronger with the years, drawing him 
ever closer to all that remained of 
18th and 19th century New England 
— its architecture, its furniture, its 
crafts — which he had always loved 
with an almost possessive love. Me- 
dieval architecture never could claim 
such complete allegiance; it was more 
remote in time, and it had been built 
to serve a faith incompatible with his 
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own. No such barrier separated him 
from the architecture sacred and sec- 
ular that his New England ancestors 
had built. His study of it was in- 
spired by filial devotion, and the 
knowledge it brought him partook of 
the nature of self-knowledge. When 
in the Christmas season one year he 
used his blocks to build a complete 
New England village for his grand- 
children, his motive must have been 
not only to amuse them but to initi- 
ate them into the corner of America 
that was most intimately his own, to 
kindle in them a love for the thing 
he loved. 

In 1927 he announced in the Col- 
lege catalogue a survey of the Ameri- 
can architecture of the Colonial 
period as part of a course devoted 
mainly to the survey of the architec- 
ture of Europe since the classical re- 
vival. His first knowledge of medi- 
eval architecture he had acquired 
from a distinguished master at 
Princeton, and he had enlarged and 
modified it by reading in an abun- 
dant literature and by extensive travel 
in Europe; his knowledge of Ameri- 
can architecture began and continued 
to grow in travels with a camera first 
in New England and then in those 
parts of the Middle West where the 
first villages had been built by New 
England settlers and in the South. 
Of Clarence’s teaching of American 
architecture it could almost be said 
that its matter had been acquired ex- 
clusively by the direct experience of 
its subject and that the photographs 
and slides used in the library and the 
classroom had been the work of the 
teacher's hands. What was first an- 
nounced as an almost intrusive ele- 
ment in a course devoted to Euro- 
pean architecture was soon to expand 
and fill the whole of it, and since the 
1930’s witnessed at Oberlin and else- 
where a decline in medieval studies 
and the growth of an interest in the 
American past, registrations in the 
new course soon exceeded those in 
the older one in Romanesque and 
Gothic. Clarence regretted that de- 
cline, but he may have found satis- 
faction in the opportunities the more 
popular course offered him for in- 
fluencing his students to study the 
subject as he himself had studied it. 
Never a man of bibliographies he 
would capitalize on the meager bib- 
liographies on American architecture 
by encouraging his students to study 
photographs in default of books, to 


enlarge the knowledge gained from 
photographs by the direct observa- 
tion of the architecture around them, 
and to travel to the places where the 
photographs had been taken to see 
with their own eyes not only this or 
that building but also the site on 
which it had been built and the en- 
vironment in which it had been set. 
One of the pleasures of a drive with 
Clarence over northeastern Ohio was 
the comments he regularly made on 
some church or house or barn along 
the road, for he seldom passed one 
built before 1900 without venturing 
a conjecture on its date, identifying 
its style, and giving the provenance 
of one or more of its salient details. 
And it is a measure of his success as 
a teacher that he raised a whole army 
of Oberlin graduates who cannot re- 
sist making like comments as_ they 
travel on roads where the hand of 
the New England builder remains 
visible. In late years students and 
townspeople have been — studying 
Oberlin’s domestic architecture of the 
19th century. That interest was first 
kindled in Clarence’s classes in Amer- 
ican architecture. 


The professor of the history of art 
was also the head of the department 
of art and director of the art museum. 
As head of the department he made 
the art building one of the best 
equipped in any American college. 
Its library has for years been one of 
the best of its kind in the nation (it 
began to achieve that distinction in 
the early 1920’s, when Clarence took 
advantage of favorable exchange 
rates to purchase hundreds of books 
from European booksellers), and the 
slide collection is unsurpassed by that 
of any other college in quality or in 
numbers. These achievements re- 
quired the cooperation of a staff of 
enthusiastic scholars and_ teachers; 
the Jefferson Room remains a monu- 
ment to Clarence’s interest in 18th- 
century America. Not long after the 
addition to the art building was 
opened and a room in the original 
building became available, he lined 
its walls with bookshelves and under- 
took to fill them with all the archi- 
tectural books that are known to have 
formed part of Jefferson’s library, 
either in the same edition or an 
earlier one. Jefferson’s library was 
long since destroyed by fire. When 
the half dozen or so books still miss- 
ing from the Oberlin collection have 
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been acquired, it will have been com- 
pletely duplicated in Oberlin and 
only in Oberlin thanks to Clarence’s 
efforts. As director of the art mu- 
seum he could not for many years do 
much more than preserve what he 
had found, which was the Olney Col- 
lection and a large number of plaster 
casts of ancient and medieval and 
Renaissance sculpture. This static sit- 
uation continued for more than 20 
years, for the College had no funds 
for art purchases. But Clarence’s 
friendship with Mrs. Prentiss, dating 
to the middle 30’s, brought first the 
addition to the art building and, after 
her death, a bequest of distinguished 
paintings and prints as well as a fund 
for the purchase of works of art. As 
the museum was being enriched by 
these gifts it was further enriched by 
the annual gifts of money from Mr. 
R. T. Miller which were spent on 
new acquisitions by a committee of 
which Clarence was chairman until 
his retirement. The institution from 
which he retired in 1949 boasted not 
only one of the best buildings for the 
teaching of art in the nation, one of 
the largest libraries, and one of the 
largest slide collections, but also one 
of the most distinguished of college 
art museums. 

In 1959 the College conferred on 
Clarence the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Within the last few years it 
has announced that the projected li- 
brary for the art department will be 
called the Clarence Ward Art Li- 
brary. To appeals for contributions 
the alumni have responded with 
$65,000 in gifts and pledges. These 
demonstrations of esteem from the 
College and his former students no 
doubt gave him great satisfaction, 
but the most suitable honor that ever 
came to him may well have been the 
Alumni Medal, which he received in 
1950. For all his multifarious activi- 
ties Clarence was preeminently a 
teacher; his love of teaching was such 
that the teaching career which ended 
with his retirement in 1949 was fol- 
lowed by a second that began in 


Helen and Clarence Ward 

on his 88th birthday in 1972 

when he received a booklet 

listing more than 200 persons 

who had subscribed almost $50,000 
to a special fund for including 

a Clarence Ward Art Library in the 
proposed project to remodel and 
expand the facilities of the art 
department and Allen Art Museum. 
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1950. In the latter year he was visit- 
ing professor at Berea College, in 
1950-51 he served as acting head of 
the department of art at the Johns 
Hopkins University, in 1953-54 as 
John Hay Whitney Visiting Professor 
of Art at the University of the South. 
He returned permanently to Oberlin 
in the middle 50's, and again as a 
teacher, giving a course in American 
architecture three times between 
1956 and 1961. He gave a course in 
Gothic architecture in his own home 
to three students in 1964-65 and one 
in American architecture to another 
group of three in 1965-66. He con- 
cluded his second career by giving 
the Baldwin Seminar in the spring of 
1966, exactly 50 years after his first 
appointment at Oberlin and an as- 
tounding 59 years after his first teach- 
ing at Rutgers. For some years after 
1966, which is to say after his 82nd 
birthday, he accepted Ellen Johnson’s 
invitation to lecture on architecture 
in her class in modern art, and each 
of his appearances filled the students 
with wonder not only at his mastery 
of the subject but at the enthusiasm 
that informed his manner and his de- 
livery. Enthusiasm had always been 
a mark of Clarence’s teaching, and so 
had spontaneity and informality (an 
informality, be it added, dignified by 
a courtliness that was not of this cen- 
tury). He brought few notes to class 
and seldom consulted them, and his 
style of delivery was that of friend 
talking to friends and not of master 
lecturing to pupils. Formalism in 
pedagogy was as abhorrent to him as 
formalism in religion; almost on prin- 
ciple he lectured as one who scorned 
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the lecturer's art. His pedagogy 
aimed at establishing a personal as 
against a professional relationship be- 
tween himself and his pupils. It was 
in fact both his nature and his habit 
to translate all relationships into per- 
sonal ones: seated at a _ restaurant 
table with his family in a strange 
town he would introduce himself to 
the waitress, inform her of his point 
of departure and his destination, ask 
her her name, and introduce every 
other member of the party before he 
would think of turning his attention 
to the day’s menu. Just so his con- 
cern for the members of his classes 
was that of a person for the persons 
who happened to be his students. 
Ellen Johnson tells that on the day 
before an examination it was _ his 
habit to visit the library so as to an- 
swer students’ questions and to say 
whatever else needed to be said to 
allay pre-examination anxieties. The 
same concern of a person for persons 
was shown in his office, where the 
door was never closed and where, as 
a former student has written, he re- 
ceived all and sundry “as though he 
had been waiting for them and had 
nothing else in the world to do.” And 
then there were the Sunday-after- 
noon at-homes, Helen presiding. To 
these occasions students flocked in 
numbers Sunday after Sunday, there 
to enjoy Clarence’s and Helen’s hos- 
pitality in the most hospitable Ober- 
lin house of its time. The hospitality 
they came to know there was not 
simply gracious but loving and joy- 
ous; and the room in which they were 
received was not simply beautiful, 
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SENIOR 
PERSPECTIVE 


by Heidi McClellan, '73 


Is obedience to elders 

any worse than being prone 
to seeing an enemy in 
every room at Rice Hall? 


end of my senior year, I’m de- 

veloping an urge to stand outside 
myself and take a look at this per- 
son who is about to enter the world 
of full-fledged adulthood. “This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is specimen A. 
Origins, middle-class Midwestern; 
age at entry, 18; age at departure, 
nearly 22; formal education, arduous, 
confusing, mind-expanding, and near- 
ly complete. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the Finished Product. Ap- 
proximately 600 of these are com- 
pleted every year. Although they 
have a wide variety of appearances 
and uses, they all bear an Oberlin 
stamp, giving them a life-long dis- 
tinctiveness amongst many other simi- 
lar (?) products.” 

There is no doubt that the most 
unique individuals I've ever known 
are Oberlinians; yet many of us have 
had the experience of going to a party 
or sitting down on a plane and find- 
ing almost instant rapport with some 
stranger who, it turns out, graduated 
five or ten or 30 years ago from 
Oberlin. Even if youre a horticul- 
turist and he’s in aluminum process- 
ing, you have some kind of common 
outlook, some kind of unity in your 
way of viewing problems, people, and 
the world, a way of understanding 
one another even when you disagree. 
It could be that Oberlin attracts a 
certain type of person. However, 
even though my friends and I were in 
some ways alike when we entered 
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The writer, a religion major, will join 
the staff of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine in June as editor's assistant. 
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Oberlin four years ago, today the 
only similarity we have to one an- 
other comes from suffering the same 
traumas, making the same discover- 
ies, wrestling with the same decisions, 
and generally undergoing the same 
subtle shaping process that is the 
Oberlin education. No two students 
ever have exactly the same expe- 
rience, none of us ever emerge from 
our four years precisely like any of 
our classmates. Our individual au- 
tonomy has been maintained and de- 
veloped, yet we have been in a com- 
mon situation and our experiences, 
while never the same, have had a 
common pattern. My Oberlin expe- 
rience has been uniquely mine. Yet 
the basics of it are probably common 
to many of my classmates. We have 
probably made the same discoveries 
about ourselves, dealt with many of 
the same problems, and observed the 
same changes in ourselves, our so- 
ciety, our peers and our college. 

Probably the first important discov- 
ery most of us made was a discovery 
of our own individuality. I remem- 
ber the flush of excitement I felt as a 
new freshman, away from home for 
the first time. No one knew what 
kind of neighborhood my _ family 
lived in. No one knew how much 
money my father made, or what kind 
of job he had. Nobody knew what 
my social life in high school was like, 
who I had (or hadn't) dated, and 
best of all, nobody cared. I was free 
of all typecasting: no longer summed 
up and classified by my socio-eco- 
nomic standing or my high school so- 
cial group, I was going to stand or 
fall on my own merits. It was like 
starting a whole new life. I could 
be anything or anybody I chose to 
be. 

This was all very exhilarating — 
for a while. At some point, however, 
the awful truth hit: it was not only 
my peers who didn’t know who or 
what I was. I didn't either. All the 
old familiar labels, however odious, 
had at least given me a measure of 
security. I was my parents’ daugh- 
ter. I lived in a certain neighbor- 
hood. I belonged to a certain club, 
and I was in a certain high school 
group. I had always espoused cer- 
tain beliefs, lived by certain stand- 
ards, and behaved in certain ways, 
because they were accepted and ex- 
pected by everyone in my various 
groups. Now I was in a situation 
where there was no accepted norm, 


where I had to consider and choose 
my own standards, beliefs and life- 
style. I had to develop into an indi- 
vidual, and cease to be an extension 
of my parents. 

This process of growing up was not 
altogether fun for anyone close to me. 
It was especially hard, I have a feel- 
ing, on my parents; since the first 
step of my growing up process was 
total rejection of my first 18 years. 
My parents were stupid. Everything 
they had taught me was positively 
fascistic, not to mention Victorian, 
and the friends and neighbors back 
home were kindly but hopelessly ig- 
norant. It was somewhat heartening 
to find that nearly all my friends and 
dormitory mates had exactly the same 
feelings that I did. We spent hours 
planning how to reform the old folks. 


Leaving behind our previous lives 
necessitated finding a new way of 
life. At first we made no real effort 
to have any kind of cohesive or co- 
herent philosophy: indeed, we sim- 
ply ate, drank, and were merry. This 
lasted through most of the first se- 
mester. Eventually January rolled 
around and our grade slips gave us 
the sad news that it was not possible 
to learn everything there is to know 
about cultural anthropology in one 
night. Bohemianism fell sharply dur- 
ing that second semester, and with its 
demise came the sobering knowledge 
that we, and we alone, were respon- 
sible for our own victories and mis- 
takes. We all began to wonder what, 
exactly, we were going to do with 
ourselves. 


Second semester brought vows to 
reform and lead a Godly, righteous, 
and sober life. Hand-in-hand with 
this new sense of responsibility came 
a growing introspection and tendency 
towards self examination: we grad- 
ually lost the feeling that we had 
found the One Best Way to Live and 
began to feel rather alone, confused 
and very insignificant. I remember 
feeling such a loss of continuity in my 
life, largely because of the artificiality 
of the Oberlin social environment. 
Under normal circumstances, the sig- 
nificant others in your life are of all 
ages. You deal with your best friend’s 
baby sister, your parents, your next- 
door neighbor, your grandmother, 
and your 25-year-old brother fre- 
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quently and intimately. Here, where 
your close and constant companions 
are all very nearly your own age, you 
can develop a sense of helplessness. 
You don’t know all the answers to all 
your problems, your friends have the 
same hangups and inexperience that 
you do, and Mom and Dad are too 
far away and too ignorant to be of 
much help. You need an adult to 
talk to — someone who is removed 
enough to view your problems with 
some objectivity, but who neverthe- 
less cares about you as a human be- 
ing. 

Some of my friends, less fortunate 
than I, never really found a sympa- 
thetic adult and were forced to stum- 
ble through on their own. Many of 
us, however, found unexpected 
friends in our professors sometime 
during our first two years here. My 
faculty friend came into my life one 
spring morning during my freshman 
year. I had stayed after class to ask 
him a question, and he remarked that 
I seemed to have quite an interest in 
his subject. Had I ever considered 
being a major? Although the thought 
had never crossed my mind until that 
moment, it suddenly seemed like a 
good idea and I replied that I was 
thinking about it. Well, had I talked 
to anyone about it? No, I had not. 
Taking his appointment book out of 
his pocket he asked if I would like to 
come see him on Thursday at 2:30. I 
floated out of King Building, over- 
joyed in the knowledge that a pro- 
fessor, one of those august beings, 
had seen something interesting about 
me. 

I went to see him at 2:30 that 
Thursday, and frequently after that. 
Before long, I had a new friend and 
adviser. Through all the ups and 
downs of my academic and emotion- 
al development, he has been someone 
who I could count on to understand 
and help out. As my academic career 
sank into an abyss during my tenure 
as editor of the Review, he gave me 
the benefit of the doubt when I ap- 
peared at his office door to ask for an 
extension on an extension. He was 
never easy on me academically, but 
he refused to view me as a B+ or C- 
student. He took the trouble to get 
to know me as a person. As a result 
he knew my potential and my limita- 
tions, sometimes better than I did 
myself. I would do just about any- 
thing to avoid disappointing some- 
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one who showed such faith in me. I 
did my very best work in his courses. 
More than that, however, he taught 
me to see my professors as more than 
walking encyclopedias. I deeply ad- 
mire not only his scholarship, but his 
humanity, and I will always be grate- 
ful to him for his confidence in me. 
He, more than any other individual, 
has made my Oberlin years not just 
a pleasant interlude in a quiet town, 
but a very special time of growth. 

My faculty friend, for all his con- 
cern, could not completely alleviate 
that dismal period known as the iden- 
tity crisis. While he did provide 
something of a role model, I had to 
find in many instances my own an- 
swers to all the pressing questions of 
late adolesence. My sophomore year 
was undoubtedly the low point. The 
group with whom I spent my rela- 
tively carefree freshman year was 
fragmented for various reasons, and 
I returned to campus in the fall of 
1970 feeling friendless and alone. 
That semester was a period of trying 
on different personalities, none of 
which seemed to fit. Everyone else 
seemed so confident, so sure — and 
totally different from me, the world’s 
biggest misfit. In my zest to cast 
away all artificial behavior and _ be- 
liefs from my life, I was left without 
a frame of reference and no perspec- 
tive on any of the problems that 
came my way. 


I did have one anchor which kept 
me from drifting to sea. I had been 
a reporter for the Oberlin Review 
during my freshman year, and during 
my sophomore year I became arts edi- 
tor and then managing editor. Dur- 
ing those first two years, the Review 
staff gave me a sense of belonging to 
a cohesive and vital group. The 
fighting spirit of the ’60’s was still 
there. The upperclassmen remem- 
bered the struggle for social auton- 
omy, for relaxation of academic re- 
quirements, and for a chance to 
experiment with innovative subject 
matter and educational methods. 
They had seen the recruiter demon- 
strations, had participated in sit-ins in 
Peters and Wilder, and were almost 
totally involved with the question of 
student rights. I came in on the tail 
end of this era, but during my fresh- 
man year there were still restrictive 
social rules, coed dorms were in their 


controversial infancy, and academic 
classes and activities were abruptly 
ended during the spring by the strike 
following Kent State. The excitement 
of those last two weeks of school is 
unforgettable — the Review pub- 
lished daily, my days began at 9 a.m. 
meetings and ended at two or three 
in the morning when I had finished 
my last story and the paper was put 
to bed. The people who headed the 
Review staff then were campus lead- 
ers, the spokesmen for student opin- 
ions, and I was rapidly caught up in 
campus politics and protest. I looked 
with awe upon these demigods, but 
as I turned to the Review for friend- 
ship and camaraderie during my 
sophomore year, I began to think and 
act along the same lines as the older 
staff members. Faculty politics, the 
inner workings of the General Facul- 
ty, committee reports, Student Senate 
operations became of vital impor- 
tance. I began to see how Oberlin 
is run, and by whom, and I saw that 
I could have a voice in the process. 
By my junior year, I was thoroughly 
involved in Oberlin College, and I 
spent enormous amounts of time mak- 
ing sure that the student viewpoint 
was heard and appreciated in the de- 
cision-making processes. I had found 
my niche, and was happy in it. Life 
was exciting, but controllable and 
predictable, and junior year was rela- 
tively placid. 

Suddenly I was a senior and I 
found that Mother Oberlin was bus- 
ily engaged in delivering me from 
the womb in which I was so comfort- 
able, out into the callous world. I 
had been back barely long enough to 
buy my new books before I was del- 
uged with forms wanting to know 
what I was going to do when I put 
those books away. Introspection was 
again in vogue. While we answered 
people who asked “what are you go- 
ing to do next year?” with “Go on 
welfare,” we began to do some se- 
rious worrying about who we were 
and where we were going. 

While where we are going remains 
an unanswered question for many of 
us, who we are is, surprisingly, no 
longer so full of doubt. Many of my 
friends, like myself, have discovered 
that we have in many ways gone the 
full circle: we are, essentially, who 
we were four years ago. Our morals 
and our values have been modified 
and rearranged, but suddenly our 
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parents don’t seem nearly as off base 
as they once were. I have thought 
many times this year of the saying my 
high school English teacher had on 
his bulletin board: “When I was 14, 
I thought my father was the most 
ignorant man in the world. When I 
was 21, I was amazed at how much 
the old man had learned in seven 
years.” We may not, and probably 
don’t, agree with our parents politi- 
cally, economically, socially, but we 
can again appreciate them as human 
beings. Somehow we have emerged 
as adults from all the confusion and 
stress. We still don’t have all the an- 
swers, but it no longer seems so 
pressing to find them today or tomor- 
row. We still cannot escape from 
our backgrounds and our upbringing, 
but it no longer seems so necessary to 
do so. It has become apparent that 
you can modify and rearrange the 
lifestyle of your parents, without re- 
jecting totally the values on which it 
is based and with which you were 
raised. One of the drawbacks of 
adulthood, I think, is a decreased 
ability to adapt to change, a ten- 
dency to react with alarm to fluctu- 
ating situations. 


Recently I have been disturbed by 
the changes occurring on the campus. 
The underclassmen are different these 
days, and their orientation has 
changed. The whole mood of the 
campus has changed, and I no longer 
feel as if I understand or know stu- 
dent opinion. Actually, I don’t think 
there is a “student opinion” any 
longer. As I stated earlier, I entered 
Oberlin when the atmosphere of the 
’60’s was still going strong, and in 
loco parentis was still a fact. As a 
freshman, I had to sign out and sign 
in when I left Oberlin, get permis- 
sion to stay out past midnight, and 
had to ask my gentlemen callers to 
leave my room at midnight. I had to 
fulfill academic requirements of seven 
hours of lab science, eight hours of 
social science, 12 hours of humanities, 
two years of a foreign language, two 
years of physical education. Almost 
every academic step I took required 
the approval of my faculty advisor. 
There were plenty of rules and regu- 
lations to protest against. Many ob- 
stacles got in the way of an indepen- 
dent, individual litestyle. There were 
very few students who didn’t find 
something oppressive in these rules, 
and we banded together in reacting 
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against them. There were still a 
number of conditions which the vast 
majority of us found distasteful, 
wanted to change, and we met in 
mass meetings to decide on a course 
of action, elected a Senate to express 
the fairly-easily defined majority 
opinion, recognized an active, in- 
volved group of students as our lead- 
ers. SDS, the radical coalition, Stu- 
dent Senate were all alive and indus- 
triously at work, bettering the stu- 
dent’s lot and making sure our voice 
was heard. During the first two years 
of my Oberlin career, members of the 
Review editorial board were usually 
in agreement over campus, national, 
and world issues. When one mem- 
ber of the board sat down to write an 
editorial, he or she usually would be 
confident of expressing the opinion of 
the majority of the board members 
and the majority of the student body. 

By the end of my freshman year, 
social rules, for all intents and pur- 
poses, disappeared. During the next 
two years came the relaxation and 
finally the end of academic require- 
ments. Young, reform-minded Presi- 
dent Fuller came into office and edu- 
cational and governmental reform 
ceased to be strictly a student issue: 
faculty and administration became 
actively involved in furthering these 
reforms. Suddenly at least some of 
the oppressors became the agitators, 
and it became more difficult to recog- 
nize the good guys and the bad guys 
in the Oberlin drama. Not all the 
faculty nor all the administrators sud- 
denly became champions of reform 
and innovative education, of course. 
As the College philosophy became of- 
ficially more liberal, many of the pro- 
fessors began to protest against the 
innovations. Because of the increased 
involvement of faculty with these is- 
sues, the scene of action shifted: no 
longer were the students the most vo- 
cal and dissident constituency in the 
College community. Faculty-admin- 
istration battles took the place of stu- 
dents versus the administration. 

I have questioned, often, why stu- 
dents have not become more involved 
in the issues of educational and goy- 
ernmental reform, why we have not 
expressed as a group our opinions 
concerning the recent controversies in 
physical education and in the inter- 
arts program, why we have not asked 
forcefully for a role in making tenure 
decisions. The answer, I think, lies 


in the fact that campus life, if not 
utopian, is now quite comfortable for 
the Oberlin student. We have coed 
dorms. We have virtually no social 
rules. We are, for the most part, free 
to live as we please. We are freer to 
choose our courses and find the kind 
of education which will suit our own 
needs and desires. We can expect a 
minimal amount of interference in 
our lives by deans, housemothers, and 
administrators. Now that the most 
manifestly oppressive regulations 
have been lifted, we seem to have be- 
come content with the status quo. 

Perhaps it is the result of an ob- 
vious rallying point for protest that 
has led to the laissez-faire, quiescent 
attitude I find in the underclassmen. 
Perhaps it is simply that 18-year-olds 
are different now than they were four 
years ago. I know, from talking to 
current high school students, that 
public secondary schools are far more 
liberal, academically and __ socially, 
now than they were during my high 
school years; so perhaps this year’s 
freshmen and sophomores have never 
been imbued with the “fight-for-our- 
rights” attitude I had when in high 
school and in my early years at Ober- 
lin. Whatever the reason, they seem 
far more content with things as they 
now stand, less prone to question ex- 
isting institutions, less liable to rebel. 
When they do express discontent, it 
is done privately, alone or with a 
small group of friends. 

Many seem to feel more respect for 
their professors than my classmates 
did, yet in a rather sad way. I find 
many underclassmen who judge their 
professors solely on their scholarship, 
their expertise in their subject matter. 
Too many of them seem to believe 
that superb credentials and genius- 
level I.Q.’s are the only important at- 
tributes of a professor, and I fear that 
they will miss the chance to know 
their teachers as total and sometimes 
wonderful human beings. I have no- 
ticed an upsurge among students in 
what has been called a “slave mental- 
ity” — the longer the reading list, the 
better the prof. My viewpoint may 
be somewhat jaundiced, since I en- 
tered college during the era when it 
was completely uncool to offer “too 
much work” as an excuse for not par- 
ticipating in some activity. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the underclassmen of today are indi- 
vidualistic, almost to an extreme. 
Large organized groups have little 
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place in the lives of most of them. 
They tend to be involved with small 
groups of people, and involved in 
highly personal activities. There is 
no central issue of student protest, no 
one opinion shared by the majority 
of students, no recognized student 
leaders. There is a tendency for stu- 
dents to live, and work, within a lim- 
ited sphere of activities and friends. 
Students no longer represent a co- 
hesive constituency. 

I was not surprised when the stu- 
dent body failed to elect a new Stu- 
dent Senate this spring. Very few 
students are aware any longer of how 
long and hard their predecessors 
fought for the right to control their 
own funds. Few realize that student 
membership on _ faculty-administra- 
tive committees is a fairly recent and 
hard-won privilege. Those who 
fought for and won these rights were 
highly aware of their responsibility 
to use them intelligently and effi- 
ciently. Today’s student is accus- 
tomed to these rights. He or she al- 
ways had them, and is not quite 
aware of how easily they can be lost. 
There is certainly no awareness of 
what the implications are of losing 
these rights. In fact, students very 
well may not now be aware of just 
what their rights are: Student Sen- 
ates over the past two years have 
either been non-existent, or have 
rarely raised any kind of protest 
against the faculty or the administra- 
tion on behalf of the student body. 
For the most part, they have main- 
tained so low a profile that many stu- 
dents aren’t quite sure what the Sen- 
ate does, or why it does it. Many 
students, involved in their own af- 
fairs, find the problems of campus 
politics, faculty-student committees 
and activity fee-funded organizations 
distant and irrelevant. 

All this, I realize, sounds as though 
I were disillusioned with the upcom- 
ing Oberlin students, and I suppose 
Iam. Yet I do not believe that the 
seeming lack of concern about cam- 
pus affairs and the lack of a sense of 
responsibility seen in the underclass- 
men is indicative of a basic change 
in Oberlin or the Oberlin student. If 
the student body did not elect a Sen- 
ate because it is simply unaware that 
a Senate is necessary to the campus 
governance system as it now stands, 
with students as a separate constitu- 
ency, then a period of time without 
one will make students aware of the 
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necessity. If they are sincerely unin- 
terested in governing themselves, it 
should not be pushed upon them. 

I do feel that the Class of ’76 is dif- 
ferent from the Class of 773. Some- 
how I don’t feel that I quite fit in 
anymore, and I suppose it’s just as 
well that I'm graduating. Different, 
however, doesn’t necessarily mean 
better or worse. If today’s student is 
a bit too concerned with academia, 
my classmates and our immediate 
predecessors were perhaps rather too 
zealously involved in reforming the 
campus and the world. If they are 


too trusting of and obedient to their 
elders, it is no worse than seeing an 
enemy in every room in Rice, as we 
were prone to do. They may be in- 
fluenced by the traditional accouter- 
ments of authority, we responded all 
too readily to peer group pressure. 
Their years at Oberlin will be unlike 
mine in many ways. Yet they will, I 
think, discover many of the same 
things about themselves, about other 
people, about the world that I did, 
and when they leave, it will be with 
an education and a philosophy that 
is distinctly Oberlin. 


CLARENCE WARD (continued from page 23) 


but of a beauty that only Clarence’s 
and Helen’s joie de vivre could have 
created. Like the rest of the house 
it was furnished with traditional 
American furniture, but Clarence and 
Helen had been joyous travelers in 
all their years together and joyous 
shoppers, and the room and _ the 
house as a whole were rich in rugs, tex- 
tiles, silver, and china brought home 
from many lands over many years. The 
Sunday at-homes remained among 
the most memorable social occasions 
in many a student’s Oberlin years. 
For them they were the last reward 
of a relationship that had begun in 
the classroom. They had enrolled in 
a course offered by Professor Ward 
and had come to know Clarence 
Ward; they had accepted an invita- 
tion to his home and had come to 
know Clarence and Helen together. 
On the Saturday of commencement 
weekend in 1966 the art department 
gave a reception for both Clarence 
and Helen to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of Clarence’s appointment. 
The staff made sure, as they thought, 
that they would not run short of re- 
freshments by preparing for a hun- 
dred guests. But on that late Satur- 
day afternoon, crowded with a great 
variety of competing attractions and 
17 years after Clarence’s retirement, 
the guests who came to pay their re- 
spects numbered over three hundred. 

Clarence’s central function as a 
member of the Oberlin faculty was 
the teaching of the fine arts. Success 
or failure in teaching is difficult to 
determine, but surely the testimony 
of students and former students of in- 


telligence and good will must be giv- 
en great weight in any appraisal of 
a teacher’s professional worth. Chloe 
Hamilton Young, who studied under 
Clarence in the last years before his 
retirement and has held the post of 
curator of the Allen Art Museum, re- 
cently jotted down a few notes on 
Clarence’s teaching, and these among 
them: “He opened our eyes to things 
around us; he had us all looking at 
architecture on our trips, making 
judgments about its quality and style, 
and this has extended for me in all 
areas where judgment is necessary.” 
Clarence the teacher would have 
been gratified by this tribute; any 
teacher of whom it can justly be said 
that in addition to teaching his spe- 
cialty effectively he gave his students 
an impetus to continue their educa- 
tion by their own efforts and instilled 
in them intellectual and moral habits 
that they found useful beyond the 
confines of the specialty he taught — 
any teacher of whom that can be 
justly said may rightly feel that he 
did not fail in doing the work that 
he was born to do. By Chloe’s testi- 
mony Clarence’s first service to his 
students — first in time and first in 
importance — was to open their eyes 
to the things around them. Clarence 
the preacher would have rejoiced in 
that accomplishment, for the preach- 
er knew his Bible, and he must have 
known the verse in the 20th chapter 
of Proverbs where it is written: “The 
hearing ear and the seeing eye, the 
Lord hath made even both of them.” 
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Governance: THE Issue 

The Board of Trustees, at its June 
meeting, will consider a series of by- 
law changes which affect the gov- 
ernance of the College in such a way 
that the mere announcement of the 
proposals made governance a much 
more widely-discussed topic for cam- 
pus debate than was ever achieved 
by the EdCom (Education Commis- 
sion) proposals of a year ago. 

Obviously showing impatience be- 
cause the Governance Commission 
(GovCom), consisting of four faculty 
members, four students and four ad- 
ministrators, had been unable in 18 
months to make any recommenda- 
tion, the trustees, at their April 6 
meeting, proposed bylaw changes 
that would (1) “provide that faculty 
personnel recommendations shall be 
transmitted to the Board of Trustees 
only if they are endorsed by both the 
faculty councils and the president,” 
and (2) “making it clear that the 
president has authority to allocate 
and reallocate faculty positions” and 
(3) that “there be established ... a 
trustee-faculty conference committee 
and a trustee-student conference com- 
mittee.” 

The special trustee committee on 
governance, chaired by John Reid, 
35, was authorized to conduct hear- 
ings on campus beginning May 10 to 
discuss the proposed amendments 
and to “receive suggestions from Gov- 
Com and others for models of govern- 
ance which will achieve a properly 
balanced sharing of authority and re- 
sponsibility among all relevant con- 
stituencies, with particular attention 
to the appropriate role of students.” 

Meeting simultaneously, but sepa- 
rately, the Alumni Board’s executive 
committee resolved (prior to the trus- 
tee announcement ) that it was “deep- 
ly concerned about the apparent im- 
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passe over proposed new directions 
in educational programs and College 
governance.” The resolution stated 
that changes are needed in govern- 
ance “to increase the capacity for ef- 
fective administration of the Col- 
lege.” It concluded: “Alumni have 
been excited by the prospects of 
change. They have been expecting 
results; and we believe it is impor- 
tant that these expectations be met.” 

The Conservatory Board (consist- 
ing of nine students) quickly re- 
sponded (to the trustee announce- 
ment) that it feared “the possible 
consequences to the Conservatory of 
Music resulting from .. . decision- 
making . . . entrusted to any single 
authority... .” 

Twenty-seven members of the Gen- 
eral Faculty proposed a_ resolution 
asking the trustees for “clarification 
of intent.” The resolution asked for 
a special meeting between a group 
of nine faculty members and the spe- 
cial trustee committee on govern- 
ance “for the purpose of exchanging 
information and views on the pro- 
posed bylaw changes.” It also asked 
that final decision on the bylaw 
changes be deferred at least until the 
Nov. 10 meeting of the trustees. The 
General Faculty, at its April 17 meet- 
ing, endorsed the resolution by a vote 
of 134-42. The only debate concerned 
its wording. 

The April 20 Oberlin Review pub- 
lished a “governance forum,” with 
pro and con reactions to the trustee 
proposals. The Review said the trus- 
tees had stressed that clarification of 
the bylaws would make Oberlin no 
different in governmental structure 
and distribution of executive-faculty 
power than the majority of colleges 
and universities operating today. 

“We are implying by our action,” 
Trustee Herbert Van Meter, 37, told 
the Review, “that we simply must 
effect some way to make change with- 
in the College possible. Insufficient 
change is now taking place for the 
College’s needs. So the trustees are 
leaning on the wheel, so to speak, to 
get it moving.” 

President Fuller said, “A lot of peo- 
ple are washed out of this place be- 


President Fuller discusses GovoCom 
and the trustee proposals 

with students at a meeting 

in Wilder Lounge. 


cause they feel they aren't allowed 
to try things ever. People who have 
ideas don’t feel those ideas will have 
a hospitable hearing. We have to in- 
crease the tolerance for experimenta- 
tion.” 

He also told the Review that if the 
power that the bylaw changes would 
give to the president would produce 
dictatorship then Harvard, Yale and 
Carlton are dictatorships. 

Robert W. Tufts, “40, professor of 
economics and government, argued 
that granting of full powers to a pres- 
ident would deny him the chance to 
exercise a power of honest persua- 
sion. He charged that when the Ad- 
visory Committee on Budget Priori- 
ties (of which he is a member) gives 
advice that serves an administrative 
purpose, much public attention is 
given to the fact. “When we gave 
advice that was not wanted it was 
ignored and we remained in igno- 
rance of why it was ignored,” he said. 

John Hobbs, assistant professor of 
English, predicted that the trustee 
proposals would prove to be “not at 
all the disaster many faculty claim it 
is, nor the boon administrators hope 
for either.” He said students would 
gain the chance to influence decisions 
on faculty positions through an ad- 
visory committee President Fuller 
said he planned to form. “The grow- 
ing minority of the faculty who do 
not feel they are represented by the 
elite group that is regularly elected 
to councils may not sense much loss 
either,” he added. “New programs 


should have a better chance now. 
alumni, 


Students, trustees and the 


community should find it easier to be 
heard.” He said such gains would 
come to seem small from the perspec- 
tive of a thorough reform of govern- 
ance and the community should 
turn its thought and energies to that 
major issue. 

In a dissenting opinion, alumni- 
elected Trustee Joseph W. Elder, ’51, 
said he was impressed that GovCom 
had come as close to agreement as 
it did. He said the trustee proposal 
struck him as a “step backward to- 
ward the day in American higher 
education when deans and presidents 
hand-picked their faculty and ran 
their colleges like private fiefdoms.” 
He argued that Oberlin had been 
ahead of most colleges in respecting 
faculty rights and that Oberlin had 
been repaid by its faculty’s calibre 
and dedication. He said he failed to 
see how introduction of a presiden- 
tial veto is a step toward “broadened 
participation” in governance. 


Student Governance 

For the second time in three years, 
Student Senate has gone out of ex- 
istence for failure to attain a 50 per- 
cent voter turnout. 

The Review, in a front-page edi- 
torial, urged students not to vote, 
arguing that a long, hard look at the 
structure of student government was 
needed. Only 23 students ran for the 
17 positions and the editorial said 
this apathy proved that a new Senate 
would not be about to engage in 
serious self-study. 

When only 25 percent of the stu- 
dents voted, the election was invali- 
dated. This time, however, the Stu- 
dent Life Committee refused to set 
up interim committees as it had two 
years ago when there was no Senate. 
It asked students themselves to sug- 
gest ways to form a viable student 


“China Hand” John Service, °31, 
discusses “U.S. and China before 
World War IT’ with Charles Hayford, 
instructor of Chinese history, 
Jean Robinson, ’73, co-chairperson 
of the student Shansi committee, 
Peter Berman, ’73, who will be a 
Shansi-World Education rep in 
Indonesia, and Tom Gold, ’70, 
returned Shansi rep from Taiwan. 
Service, recently retired from the 
Center for Chinese Studies at 
Berkeley, and his wife (Caroline 
Schulz, 31) spent several days 

in Oberlin in April. 
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government. A May 2 deadline was 
set for drafts of any proposed legis- 
lation. 

Meantime, Gary Goldberg, 73, 
president of the Student Senate that 
went out of existence after spring va- 
cation, and others urged students to 
get involved in the dispute between 
the faculty, administration and the 
trustees on governance. Goldberg 
said “neither the trustee proposals 
nor the status quo serve student in- 
terests.” He urged students to sit 
down together and “try to determine 
what mode of governance we find to 
be adequate to serve our needs and 
interests.” Some 40 students did so 
April 16 and about 70 met for the 
same purpose April 18. Additional 
meetings were scheduled. The goal, 
as Goldberg explained it, was to pre- 
sent a proposal at the trustee hearing 
May 10. He did not say that this 
movement could result in a proposal 
for community government more ap- 
pealing to students than an “interim” 
Student Senate, but it was a possibil- 


ity. 


Status of Women 

At 5:43 p.m. on April 17 there was 
spontaneous applause as the General 
Faculty completed a piece of legisla- 
tion it had debated and discussed 
since December, and Anna _ Ruth 
Brummett, newly-promoted to profes- 
sor of biology, said: “I want to thank 
the faculty for its attention to these 
proposals, but maybe I also ought to 
thank the trustees.” 

In approximately 68 minutes the 
General Faculty had approved, with 
a few minor amendments, the remain- 
ing eight recommendations that the 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Status of 
Women at Oberlin College had asked 
it to approve in its Dec. 8, 1972, re- 
port (Pages 6-13, March-April 1973 
OAM). Two recommendations, con- 
cerning the category of lecturer and 
the creation of part-time, full-status 
faculty, had been revised by the com- 
mittee as a result of questions raised 
by the General Faculty at its March 
meeting. 

“You have just passed a piece of 
landmark legislation,” President Full- 
er said as the faculty abolished the 
category of lecturer for persons who 
do not hold full-time positions at 
Oberlin and created a category of 
part-time, full-status faculty and clar- 
ified the category of “teacher” in the 
Conservatory. 

Ms. Brummett had stated at the 
start of the meeting that she had 
agreed to yield the floor to the gov- 
ernance question at 5:45 p.m. She 
had also asked for a special meeting 
April 20 because she expected that 
it would be impossible to complete 
all the proposals in 70 minutes. She 
said she also expected that attendance 
on April 20 would be about half what 
it was on April 17 (obviously because 
more faculty seemed to be interested 
in the trustee proposals on govern- 
ance than in the women’s proposals). 

As it turned out, the faculty showed 
a willingness to discuss and act on 
the eight recommendations, and there 
was no hint of “getting it over with” 
in order to discuss governance. The 
applause seemed to be for the way 
Ms. Brummett and others had made 
their presentations. Said President 
Fuller: “We have just cancelled Fri- 
day’s special meeting.” 


Structure and Stabilization 

A committee of eight faculty mem- 
bers and four students has completed 
a six-month study of 11 Education 
Commission (EdCom) proposals and 
it has issued a 35-page typewritten 
report which, in effect, recommends 
rejection of all 11 proposals as writ- 
ten by EdCom. 

The report was critical of proposals 
dealing with tuition stabilization and 
increased staff productivity. It ob- 
jected to what it saw as a situation 
which would force students to choose 
between financial considerations and 
educational reasons in __ selecting 
courses. It expressed considerable 
doubt about EdCom’s proposed mod- 
ular calendar. 

Items discussed in the report were 
those EdCom proposals which did 
not seem to fall under the purview 
of any of the various standing com- 
mittees of the faculties. To deal with 
these proposals, a special Review 
Committee on Structure and Stabili- 
zation (RSS) was elected by the 
Conservatory and College faculties. 
The students were appointed by Stu- 
dent Senate. One of the student 
members, Jonathan Holt, ‘75, pre- 
pared a_ point-by-point statement 
wherein he disagreed with the RSS 
report. His statement was attached 
to the report as a “minority report.” 
Student member James Thomas, 774, 
said he disagreed with the commit- 
tee’s findings on the financial aspects 
of EdCom but did agree with the 
committee in its comments on the 
educational proposals. Student mem- 
ber Steven Grossman, 773, wrote an 
addendum to the main report which 
was entitled “Education at Oberlin: 
Some Thoughts.” He is rewriting 
this statement, which he calls a “con- 
curring report,” to include descrip- 
tions of the committee’s findings. This 
will be published as a feature article 
in the July-August issue of the OAM. 

The report will probably not come 
before the General Faculty until next 
fall. It has, however, been sent to 
trustees and to members of the Alum- 
ni Board and it has been distributed 
widely on campus. Alumni who wish 
a copy of the complete RSS Report, 
including the Grossman and Holt 
statements, may request one by writ- 
ing to the Alumni Magazine office, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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H-S-U Becomes A-B-C 

Because graduate schools have been 
less than willing to accept students 
with credit/no entry evaluations, the 
Conservatory has abandoned its Hon- 
ors-Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory system 
and will start to give out A’s, B’s, and 
C’s again next fall. 

The Con faculty annulled the cur- 
rent policy at its April 10 meeting at 
the request of the Con Educational 
Policy Committee. Students had 
urged the return to a graded system 
and Con Board had polled faculty 
and students and had conducted 
studies to determine the attitudes of 
specific graduate schools. 

Under the “new” system, ensemble 
work will be evaluated credit/no en- 
try. All other Conservatory courses, 
including applied studies, will be 
A,B,C/no entry. An explanation of 
the evaluation system will accom- 
pany all transcripts. “A” is reserved 
for only the most special work. “B” 
means good work and “C” means 
minimal requirement work. There 
are no pluses or minuses. 

David Webb, 773, chairman of Con 
Board, said the new system should 
hit somewhere between a strict point 
system and an H-S-U system rather 
than the traditional grading system 
of 90-10, 80-90, etc. 


Hope Hibbard Honored 

Hope Hibbard, emeritus professor of 
zoology, received special recognition 
April 25 when representatives of The 
Kroc Foundation formally presented 
to the biology department an electron 
microscope in her honor. A grant 
from the foundation underwrote the 


purchase of the Zeiss instrument 
which has been installed in the elec- 
tron microscopy facility in Kettering 
named for Dr. Hibbard. 

Those attending the inspection tour 
of the electron microscopy laboratory 
and dedication ceremony included: 
Dr. Hibbard; Ray A. Kroc, chairman 
of the board of McDonald’s Corpo- 
ration and founder and chairman of 
the foundation; Robert L. Kroc, ’29, 
president of the foundation, and his 
wife, Alice; Atty. and Mrs. Samuel 
Rosenthal, and Atty. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Lubin, associates of Ray Kroc; 
President Fuller; Warren F. Walker 
Jr., biology chairman, and Oberlin 
Trustee Montgomery McKinney, 734. 

As part of the dedication, Dr. Paul 
E. Lacy, Mallinckrodt Professor and 
chairman of pathology at Washington 
University School of Medicine, lec- 
tured on “Microtubules and Beta Cell 
Secretion.” The talk illustrated the 
interrelationships between basic sci- 
ence and its medical application, and 
the importance of the electron micro- 
scope as a research instrument. The 
new facility will boost the biology de- 
partment’s research capabilities, prin- 
cipally in the areas of basic cell bi- 
ology, and is expected to be of great 
importance to faculty and to students. 

Hope Hibbard taught at Oberlin 
from 1928 until her retirement in 
1961 and she was zoology chairman 
1953-57. She was lauded at the dedi- 
cation “for her great interest in mi- 
croscopy and her foresight in helping 
to design a building that included 
space for an electron microscope lab- 
oratory.” 


Students inspect the new electron microscope at the dedication. 
At right, Hope Hibbard with (left) Robert Kroc, ’29, and his brother, Ray. 
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Women in Science 

“Women in Science” was the theme 
of a conference April 20-21 in Wilder 
Hall. Six visiting speakers, as well as 
members of the faculty participated 
in the events. 

Dorothy Zinberg, lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at Harvard, gave the main ad- 
dress on “Work, Women and Science 
in the 80’s: A Clouded Crystal Ball.” 
Topics for discussion were “Choices: 
Balancing the Personal with the Pro- 
fessional,” “What to Do with a B.A., 
M.A. or Ph.D. in Science,” “Isolation 
and Tokenism: Problems of the 
Woman in Science,” and “Being a 
Socially Aware Scientist.” 

Visiting resource people were 
Helga Boedtker Doty, research as- 
sociate in chemistry at Harvard; 
Katharine Fulkerson, systems pro- 
grammer at the American Air Filter 
Research Laboratory; Janice Pero, 
65, research associate in biology at 
Harvard; Eileen Handelman, chair- 
man of Science Division, Simon’s 
Rock, and former research physicist 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories; and 
Rita Arditti, molecular biologist and 
faculty member of Union Graduate 
School. 

Oberlin participants included Anna 
Ruth Brummett, associate professor 
of biology; Helen Foreman, research 
associate in geology; Ann L. Fuller, 
assistant professor of mathematics; 
Nancy Zumoff, assistant professor of 
mathematics; Maureen Miller, lec- 
turer in Human Development; and 
Marilyn Doyle Griffiths, a senior biol- 
ogy major. 


Wins Orchestra Seat 

Donald D. Miller, 773, has become a 
member of the percussion section of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. The ap- 
pointment was made by Lorin Maa- 
zel, music director of the Orchestra, 
following auditions. 

Miller is a candidate for the bach- 
elor of music and master of music in 
teaching degrees in May. Before 
coming to Oberlin, he studied with 
Robert Bell, timpanist with the To- 
ledo Symphony, and he played with 
the Toledo ensemble for five years. 
He also has studied with Richard 
Weiner, principal percussionist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra and with 
Peter Kogan, principal percussionist 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony. He 
played with the Perrysburg Symphony 
for one year. 
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Three Share Scholarship 

An Oberlin graduate, a member of 
the senior class and a member of the 
junior class are pursuing their studies 
in English this year under Florence 
May Snell scholarships awarded by 
the College last spring. 

Lynne Herndon, 772, is taking grad- 
uate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. Priscilla R. Lewis, a candidate 
for the A.B. degree in December 
1973, holds the scholarship for a 
three-year period continuing into 
graduate school. Anita R. Sokolsky, 
74, will hold the scholarship for two 
years at Oberlin and two at graduate 
school. 

Formerly the Snell Scholarship has 
been given every four years to only 
one female student for excellence in 
English and has provided an annual 
grant for two years of undergraduate 
and two of graduate study. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage future teachers 
of English. This is the first year that 
it was possible to make the funds 
available to several students. The 
scholarship was established by Dr. 
Snell, 93, after her retirement from 
college teaching in the field of En- 
glish. 


Snack Bar “Open” 

The College snack bar, closed since 
last summer for renovation, was re- 
opened in May for use by the gen- 
eral public. The decision to open it 
for public use was based on a rec- 
ommendation from a student-faculty- 
administration committee which had 
deliberated the issue since last fall. 

“I have accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Student Union Committee 
to open the snack bar to the public 
at all times with provisions made for 
having monitors on hand to control 
unacceptable behavior,” said Presi- 
dent Fuller. “I am particularly grate- 
ful for the hard work and time they 
devoted to this difficult issue of com- 
munity relations.” 

“The College does reserve the right 
to reconsider this decision at a later 
date in light of experience,” President 
Fuller added. 

Public use of two other facilities in 
the Student Union was also clarified. 
The Rathskeller dining room is open 
to accompanied guests of students, 
faculty and staff during lunch and 
dinner hours only, and the pool room 
is open to accompanied guests of 
students, faculty and staff on a regis- 
tration basis. 


Spring Concert Tours 

The Oberlin College Choir’s 1973 
spring vacation tour (March 24-31) 
visited Hartford, Conn., Wilmington, 
Del., Washington, D.C., Milton, Pitts- 
burgh and Reading, Pa., Norfolk, Va., 
and Salem, W.Va. The choir, directed 
by Daniel Moe, has 26 from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and 28 
from the Conservatory. 

Newspaper critics were especially 
complimentary to the choir. 

“Oberlin . . . is the seat of a proud 
choral tradition,” said Dorothy Stowe 
in the Hartford Times, “and a large 
audience reaped the benefits.” Grover 
Oberle in the Norfolk Ledger-Star 
called it “choral music at its best” and 
he noted a “sense of ensemble that 
reflected the enjoyment the members 
get out of making music.” 

Paul Dallman in the Washington 
Evening Star-News said, “This con- 
cert placed another feather in the 
cap of the Oberlin Choir’s reputa- 
tion.” 

The Oberlin College Black Ensem- 
ble appeared in Newark, N.J., Brook- 
lyn and Amityville, N.Y., and Phila- 
delphia. The 29-member ensemble is 
directed by Doris Mayes and Everett 
P. Williams Jr., 73. During January, 
the ensemble made a concert tour of 
California. 


Haskell Lectures 

This year’s Haskell lecturer was Prof. 
Jacob Neusner of Brown University 
who discussed the ideology of purity 
in ancient Judaism April 3 through 
April 6. Topics included “The Bib- 
lical Legacy,” “Interpretations of Pu- 
rity in the Period of the Second Com- 
monwealth, ca 200 to A.D. 70,” “Pu- 
rity in Rabbinic Judaism, A.D. 70 to 
600,” and “The History of the Idea of 
Purity in Ancient Judaism.” 


Dance Group Wins Honor 

Oberlin’s Modern Dance group was 
selected from 30 competitors to per- 
form at the American College Dance 
Festival at the Stephen Foster Thea- 
ter in Pittsburgh, March 9-12. 

The Oberlin dancers performed 
“Ceremonials,” choreographed _ by 
Betty Lind, associate professor of 
modern dance. Members were Marc 
Beckerman, 74, Bruce Cryer, ‘75, 
Carol Douglas, 74, Peter Ferry, 73, 
Bob Huston, 774, Kathleen Lamb, 73, 
Jon Lepiarz, "73, Kimi Okada, ‘73, 
Lynn Lassen, 75, Pamela Quinn, '76, 
and Cynthia Sides, ’73. 
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Three Young Americans 

The Allen Art Museum has a match- 
ing grant from the Ohio Arts Coun- 
cil to be used in May for the mu- 
seum’s “Festival of Contemporary 
Arts,” an expansion of a biennial ex- 
hibition that the museum has held for 
over two decades. 

The festival began April 28 with 
the opening of a “Three Young 
Americans” exhibition, followed the 
next day by a symposium on “The 
Role of the Artist in Today’s Society.” 
Performances by three young artists 
and projections of films and video- 
tapes took place between May 1 
and 10. The exhibition itself will 
continue through Commencement 
weekend May 25-27. 


Radiolaria Catalog 

The first volume of the “Catalogue of 
Polycystine Radiolaria” by Helen 
Pulver Foreman, 48 A.M., research 
associate in geology since 1960, and 
William R. Riedel, research geologist 
at the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy at the University of California 
at San Diego, has been published by 
The American Museum of Natuural 
History in New York. 

Published in two 500-page sections, 
Volume I represents several years of 
work and includes some 1300 en- 
tries. Radiolaria with a long geologic 
history are still found in the plankton 
of the oceans today. These one-celled 
animals are of special scientific inter- 
est because their rapid evolution and 
diverse skeletal structures make them 
useful for stratigraphic correlation. 

Co-workers on the project at Ober- 
lin have been Marjorie W. Britting- 
ham, 60, Dorothy Daub, Josephine 
Gilbert, Susan Marshall, Barbara Mc- 
Gill, and Hortense A. Walker. Wini- 
fred Hodge Sakellarakis, “72, and 
Dixie Sommers, *70, also helped with 
the work. 

Mrs. Foreman recently took part 
in two two-month cruises aboard the 
deep sea drilling vessel, the “Glomar 
Challenger,” the only ship especially 
designed for drilling and coring in 
water depths of up to 20,000 feet, to 
depths of 2500 feet below the sea 
floor. Her work on the catalog is 
supported by a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
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Danforth Fellow 

Louis J. Buchholtz, 73, has won a 
Danforth Fellowship for advanced 
study toward the Ph.D. A physics/ 
math major and varsity hockey play- 
er, he is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and will do graduate work in mathe- 
matical physics. 


Until it graced the front page of the 
Feb. 9, 1973, Oberlin Review under 
the caption “Missing Coed Found,” 
this photo of Elizabeth Smith Prall, 
1841 A.B., had never before been 
published. No picture was available 
for use in publications recalling that 
she was one of the first four women 
to enter Oberlin in 1837 or for the 
naming of the “Prall House” wing of 
South Hall. Gertrude Jacob, ’29, as- 
sistant in the archivist’s office, found 
the long-lost photo in a carton of ma- 
terial that had been stored in Car- 
negie Library. 


L Mrs. Witham P. Russe lt] 


Sign of Spring 
When two weeks of warm weather 
preceded a St. Patrick’s Day 8-inch 
snowfall, B&G installed signs reading: 
“Grass Grows by the Inch. It’s Killed 
by the Foot.” 


Martin Lectures 

Berthe M. Marti, professor of Latin 
and medieval Latin at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
gave four Martin Lectures, March 12- 
16. The series was titled “Imitation 
and Originality in the Latin Epic of 
the Silver Age.” 

Subjects of the individual lectures 
were “The Tyranny of Vergil,” “The 
Reaction against the ‘Aeneid’: Lucan’s 
‘Pharsalia,” “The Reaction against 
the ‘Pharsalia’: Silius Italicus,” and 
“The Reaction against the ‘Pharsalia’ 
and the “‘Punica’: The “Thebais’ of 
Statius and the ‘Argonautica’ of Va- 
lerius Flaccus.” 


Faculty Notes 

John Pearson, associate professor of 
art, had a computer-based sculpture 
on exhibit at the First International 
Computer Arts Festival in New York 
April 1-14. He was the only sculptor 
represented. He exhibited his work, 
“Koncret,” which is based on a com- 
puter print-out of all the possible 
combinations of 10 symbols and re- 
lates to Pearson’s research into color. 
It was first exhibited at Allen Art Mu- 
seum. Pearson also is represented at 
a computer art exhibit in Birming- 
ham, Mich., through May 27 at the 
Bloomfield Art Association. This is 
an open competitive and invitational 
exhibition consisting of computer as- 
sisted visual arts, music, and litera- 
ture. Its purpose is to survey artistic 
involvement with some of the more 
advanced forms of contemporary 
technology. 


Walter Aschaffenburg, °51, profes- 
sor of music theory and composition, 
has been awarded a 12-month Gug- 
genheim fellowship to support his 
work in musical composition during 
1973-74 when he will be on Research 
Status Appointment in West Berlin. 
Aschaffenburg previously held a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for 1955-56, 
when he pursued his work in musical 
composition in Florence, Italy, com- 
posing a string quartet and part of 
his opera, “Bartleby.” 
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Promoted to professor: Anna Ruth 
Brummett, biology; Robert Neil, ’53. 
history; John Thompson, psychology; 
David Young, English. 

To associate professor: Paul Daw- 
son, government; David Egloff, biol- 
ogy; Alfred MacKay, philosophy; W. 
Bruce Richards, ’61, physics. 

To assistant professor: 
Michaels, physical education. 


Richard 


An exhibit of sculptures, films, pho- 
tographic works and videotapes by 
Athena Tacha (Spear), 61 A.M., 
curator of modern art, was _ held 
March 19-April 7 at The Gallery of 
the Loretto-Hilton Center, St. Louis. 
A reception accompanying the ex- 
hibit’s opening, featured a discussion 
of the works, by the artist, and a con- 
tinuous showing of seven of her short 
films: “Bubbles I,” “Skin-Sculpture 
I,” “Bubbles II,” “Skin-Sculpture II,” 
“Melting,” “Mouths” and “Dripping.” 
On March 20 she spoke on “Contem- 
porary Women Artists,” at the St. 
Louis Art Museum. The lecture was 
sponsored by the Contemporary Art 
Society of the St. Louis Art Museum. 


Norman Henderson, professor of 
psychology, and David Hershiser, 
assistant professor, have received a 
$41,940 contract from the City of 
Cleveland to devise a new test that 
will predict future performance of a 
police officer. “I understand the pres- 
ent test to be an IQ test,” Henderson 
said, “we want it to be much more 
than that.” Under the contract, they 
are to devise a new test by June 30, 
but they hope to have the perform- 
ance-prediction test ready within a 
year. Initial aim of the tests is to 
end cultural and racial bias in Cleve- 
land police exams. 


W. Hayden Boyers, emeritus pro- 
fessor of French, produced “Arsenic 
and Old Lace” for Founder’s Day at 
St. Paul’s College in Lawrenceville, 
Va., where he has been professor of 
drama since his retirement from 
Oberlin in 1967. He has been in 
charge of an artists and lecture series 
this year and he plans to teach at St. 
Paul’s for one more year before re- 
tiring for a second time, presumably 
in Oberlin. 
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THE 


KELLER PLAN 
AT 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


by Robert A. Haslun, '67 


ho bears the responsibility of 
\ education? Teachers certainly 

must teach, but students must 
be self-motivated to learn. Self-mo- 
tivation is the nuts and bolts of a 
major learning innovation designed 
by psychology professor Fred Keller 
of Arizona State University and re- 
cently implemented by the Oberlin 
College mathematics department in 
its calculus courses. 

“The need for a new approach to 
calculus,” says Elbridge P. Vance, 
Math Department Chairman, “arose 
from the fact that most of our fresh- 
men have had some background in 
calculus, but the backgrounds vary to 
an incredible extent. This makes it 
very difficult to set up a calculus 
course on the college level that will 
satisfy all the students’ needs.” 

Last spring the Keller Plan was in- 
troduced in an attempt to better meet 
the needs of calculus students at 
Oberlin. The experiment, involving 
50 students, was considered a success 
and last fall 260 students were en- 
rolled in precalculus and calculus 
taught on the Keller model. 

The program consists of instruction- 
al lectures in the mornings, tutorial 
sessions at noon, in the afternoons, 
and evenings, and a series of unit 
tests leading to a final examination in 
the form of supplementary problems, 
done outside of class, under the honor 
system, where time is not a factor. 
Except for the tests, all sessions are 
voluntary. The program places the 
primary responsibility for learning on 
the student by allowing him to move 
through the course at his own pace. 

The lecture system, known as “track 
lectures,” has professors lecturing each 


The writer is assistant director of Col- 
lege information. 


week at various levels of the course. 
A student with some background in 
calculus, for example, could begin 
the semester by attending intermedi- 
ate lectures while a student with no 
background would attend introduc- 
tory lectures and gradually catch up 
as the semester went on. In this man- 
ner, each student completes the 
course at his own pace. 

Tutorial sessions are staffed by 
graduating math majors, both juniors 
and seniors, who are available from 
36 to 132 hours each week depending 
on the course. These are voluntary 
sessions which the students attend for 
help with specific problems or with 
areas not mastered during the morn- 
ing lectures. The emphasis is on one- 
to-one contact and aid. 

The semester courses are broken 
down into five to ten units each and 
ten to 12 written tests. Tests are 
available at any time from the tutors. 
Students take the unit exams sequen- 
tially at their own pace during the tu- 
torial sessions. They are immediate- 
ly graded by the tutor with the 
student present. This allows the in- 
dividual to see his mistakes and clear 
up vague areas while the test is still 
fresh in his mind. Although 75 per- 
cent is normally considered passing, 
the emphasis is on understanding the 
operations involved more than on the 
arithmetic. 

Because the basic track lectures are 
given several times, a student who 
does not pass a unit exam may go 
back and repeat some of the key lec- 
tures and then present himself again 
for a re-examination of that unit. 
Likewise, a student who passes an 
exam may go on to the next one as 
fast as he wishes, get ahead of the 
course and complete the work early. 
The final grade in any course is com- 
pletely based on the results of the 
supplementary problems, given as ex- 
aminations, and not on the unit test 
grade. 

Successful completion of the unit 
tests means that the student may take 
the final examination in the form of 
the supplementary problems when- 
ever he feels he is ready. If he passes 
that, he is through with the course 
and may elect to spend his time work- 
ing on other courses or he may begin 
the next sequence of calculus. 

Vance describes the program: “It’s 
not a program we invented — as a 
matter of fact it has been tried suc- 
cessfully at MIT and several other 
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schools — but it is new to Oberlin 
and we're very excited about it. The 
entire responsibility for the education 
process is placed where it belongs — 
with the students. They create their 
own pace and their own pressures. 
They learn at their own speed and 
learn better because of it. We think 
the net result will be a more efficient 
math program geared to the needs of 
each individual and will allow for dif- 
ferent abilities and backgrounds in 
the subject.” 

He cites several other positive as- 
pects of the program, emphasizing 
that each student has many more op- 
portunities to work with individual 
faculty members and tutors on an in- 
dividual basis. He also emphasizes 
that the tutors themselves are in a 
valuable learning situation: “They 
must put to daily use the knowledge 
they have been building up over their 
four years as math majors and they 
must adapt to the role required of a 
teacher-student relationship. They 
learn a lot, both about math and 
about human beings.” 

Enthusiasm among the tutors and 
students involved in the Keller pro- 
gram runs high. Larry Goldman, a 
senior tutor, agrees with many of 
Vance’s points in favor of the plan, 
but he concedes that some students 
do get behind in the program and 
drop out completely because they 
cannot handle the responsibility. He 
says, “The majority of those who 
leave the course probably wouldn't 
have made it under any system. You 
leave early or give up because you 
have a frighteningly clear picture all 
the time of where you stand and it’s 
pretty easy to see in advance when 
youre not going to make it.” An- 
other student, commenting about the 
extra burden of responsibility placed 
on him, says, “Obviously since cal- 
culus is a course I schedule myself, 
it’s the first thing I let go when other 
pre-scheduled pressures catch up to 
me. If I have a history exam date 
coming up, I’m sure not going to take 
the time to study for an unscheduled 
math test.” This, of course, is the re- 
verse of what formerly took place, 
when the daily mathematics assign- 
ment was usually done first. 

Vance also concedes that some stu- 
dents do get behind. He feels that 
the philosophy behind the course is 
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to put the responsibility for learning 
squarely on the student. 

Richard Uhlmann, 773, took the 
course last spring in its experimental 
stage. He is a pre-med student and 
has had other Keller Plan courses at 
the College. He finished the calculus 
course two weeks early and claims, 
“It was one of the best courses I’ve 
had at the College.” He agrees that 
students who were poorly trained in 
math or who lacked self-motivation 
might be at a disadvantage in Keller 
programs, but he goes on to defend 
strongly the plan. “Everyone should 
be forced to come to grips with the 
process of self-motivation. You have 
to learn how to handle yourself and 
being on your own in this course lets 
you learn that — every course should 
do this, but most don’t. You learn 
math and you learn life.” 

Several other departments at the 
College, including most of the sci- 
ences, offer a varying amount of 
coursework under the Keller Plan, but 
on a much smaller scale. It has be- 
come a fact of life at the College, 
having passed beyond the stage of 
experiment, and is generally regarded 
as a major innovation in the learning 
process. 


Collegium Musicum 
The Collegium Musicum, directed by 
L. Dean Nuernberger, associate pro- 
fessor of music theory, has recorded 
“A Visit to the Toledo Museum of 
Art,” now on sale by mail for $4.25 
(postpaid) at the Conservatory. 
The program, recorded during con- 
certs at the museum last fall and at 
Oberlin, features four of the mu- 
seum’s paintings that provide specific 
examples of subject matter which in- 
spired Renaissance painters and com- 
posers. Two of the selections, Fran- 
cisco Guerrero’s “Magnificat Octavi 
Toni’ and Sebastian de Vivanco’s 
“Quis dabit catiti meo aquam,” are 
transcribed from films of the com- 
posers 16th century manuscripts 
which are retained in the archives of 
the Toledo (Spain) Cathedral. They 
relate to paintings in the Toledo 
(Ohio) Museum by El Greco (1541- 
1614), respectively, “The Annuncia- 
tion” and “Christ at Gethsemane.” 
The Collegium Musicum’s spring 
1973 concerts were held in Fairchild 
Chapel April 27, 28 and 29. Works 
by Perotin, Josquin, Morales, Victoria, 
Guerrero and Schutz were included. 


CAN 
MAN SURVIVE 


WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION? 


by Rich Orloff, ‘73 


hen I was a panelist last Jan- 

uary at a Winter Term discus- 

sion of the question, “Can man 
survive Woman’s Liberation?” my ini- 
tial reaction was “Sure, Woman’s Lib- 
eration will separate the men from 
the boys.” Beyond that answer, 
which is purely meaningless, I have 
the strong feeling that man is a rela- 
tively strong animal and capable of 
surviving virtually anything. After 
all, he has been able to survive in the 
midst of other men for several thou- 
sand years, which is no easy accom- 
plishment. 

One factor of Woman’s Liberation 
does seem to require a great deal of 
adjustment, however. The following 
are some impressions of that factor, 
as I see it, and four case studies of 
men I know fairly well, concerning 
how well they are surviving Woman's 
Liberation. 

I, personally, and most of the guys 
I know, believe in the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Abortion on Demand, 
Free Child Care Centers, and the 
other political demands of the Wom- 
an’s Movement. Furthermore, Il 
think that most guys will admit that 
women are equal to men. Thus, 
philosophically and politically, adjust- 
ing to Woman’s Liberation can be 
very easy. 

The problem that my four case 
studies (and I think most men) have 
in surviving Woman’s Liberation is 
the lack of a new female stereotype. 
Now there shouldn’t be a_ female 
stereotype, be it defined as_ wife, 
mother, sex-object, or all of the above. 
People, nevertheless, are used to deal- 
ing with most other people as stereo- 
types and objects. To illustrate the 
latter, when I last saw the clerk at 
a local pharmacy, I didn’t care at all 
about her as a human being; I just 
wanted to know if she had any Pepto- 
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Bismol. The former is_ illustrated 
whenever a professor is seen wearing 
shorts, an image not in line with the 
professorial stereotype. 

We have come to expect a certain 
way of acting from businessmen, pro- 
fessors, clerks, ministers, and wom- 
en. Women are changing, and it is 
this period of transition without clear- 
ly-defined roles that both women and 
men find difficult to survive. 

My four case studies show the 
problems encountered when women 
stop acting the way they used to, and 
men have to adjust. A note on meth- 
odology: For the sake of clarity, I 
have exaggerated, warped, oversim- 
plified, and completely ignored cer- 
tain facts. You will note, however, 
how well the case studies substanti- 
ate my opinions. 

The first Il call X. X is a middle- 
aged man who has been married to 
my mother for 30 years. When they 
married, my mom accepted her place 
in a secondary role as both wife, 
where she just wanted to please her 
husband, and as mother, where she 
was fulfilled by rearing four children 
to the best of her ability and within 
guidelines set by their father. She 
sometimes disagreed with those 
guidelines, but never made an issue 
of it. Not for 20 years. Then an is- 
sue arose that was very important for 
the family, but not very important 
for our conversation, except that Mom 
told X that she either had to get her 
way or else. The exact wording of 
the “or else” threat is unknown, but 
rumor has it that a similar “or else” 
threat from the North Vietnamese 
helped bring the war to an early end. 

My father is a very pragmatic indi- 
vidual and chose the first option. 
Mom, meanwhile, learned that she 
had some power in the family and 
began to use it, at least once or twice 
a year — at the start — and then more 
and more often. Now, not always, 
but fairly regularly, when she dis- 
agrees with X, she tells him, when she 
gets upset with X, she tells him, and 
when she feels that X is ignoring 
what she is saying, she'll keep after 
him. 

Last time I saw her she told me, 
“Your father thinks I’m becoming too 
opinionated.” 

My father believes in equal rights 
for women and in his job works with 
women and treats them the same as 
men. He really has few prejudices, 
except that he thinks it’s a well 
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known fact that all people from Mil- 
waukee are cheap. 

He's mellowed in the past decade 
and no longer believes in the divine 
right of husbands. As he is a prag- 
matist, he listens to Mom and accepts 
her changing, particularly because he 
realizes that he has to. Additionally, 
he does believe philosophically what 
Mom is trying to achieve. So he is 
surviving Woman’s Liberation, al- 
though I am sure he also occasionally 
fondly remembers those days when 
my mother was not so opinionated. 

Case Study Two, whom I'l call 
Fred, is my brother Neil. He is a 
bright, young lawyer working for the 
Government who, in October 1971, 
married Jan, a bright, young, intelli- 
gent, outspoken, and respected person 
who worked for the League of Wom- 
en Voters. They love each other and 
find each other very exciting to live 
with. They share housekeeping 
chores and cooking. 

Last September, Jan was accepted 
to a graduate school program in Los 
Angeles. Fred likes his job, likes 
living in Washington, D.C., and hates 
L.A. with a passion. They decided to 
stay in D.C. It was not an easy 
scene. 

Although both Fred and Jan tend 
to perform in their jobs with great 
enthusiasm, Fred has fairly regular- 
ized nine-to-five hours in his, while 
Jan’s consumes many evenings and 
weekends. Fred strongly urged Jan 
to rearrange her activities so that their 
free hours coincided more; Jan real- 
ized that her type of job necessitated 
irregular hours. Fred now spends 
many evenings alone. 

Fred is surviving Woman's Libera- 
tion and is hoping that their paths 
will cross more often and more easily 
in the future. 

Case Study Three is my other 
brother Cliff whom I'll call my other 
brother Cliff. Cliff and Judy have 
been married four years. Cliff has 
always had strong goals for his life 
and a very powerful personality. Judy 
married Cliff in her senior year at col- 
lege. Until that time, the greatest in- 
fluence in her life was her father, 
who also had a powerful personality 
and strong goals for both his life and 
Judy’s. He tried to help Judy when- 
ever possible; when she applied to 
college, he wrote the essay on the ap- 
plication. 


There is a very delicate but intense 


problem with Cliff and Judy. They 


love each other, share housework and 
cooking, and Cliff believes that Judy 
should do whatever she wants to do. 
Yet, Judy isn’t sure of what she wants. 
As Cliff has been so enthusiastic about 
his life, she has found it as easy to 
give in to Cliff as it was likewise nat- 
ural for her to acquiesce to her father. 
Judy wants to be less dependent on 
Cliff; Cliff wants that, too, very much, 
and has tried to help foster an en- 
vironment where Judy could become 
more independent in every way pos- 
sible. They are both finding this dif- 
ficult as his life as it is now works so 
well for himself. Judy and Cliff re- 
cently parted for an indefinite amount 
of time, not because of conflicts, but 
because of questions. Cliff is surviv- 
ing Woman’s Liberation, but not with- 
out a few feelings of helplessness and 
many feelings of loneliness. 

Final case is a fellow that I have 
roomed with since arriving at Ober- 
lin, even when I had a single. . . 

I’m not married, but I still have 
had relationships with women of 
varying intensities (I mean the rela- 
tionships, not the women). My pla- 
tonic relationships, which have been 
numerous and valuable, have seemed 
relatively unaffected by Woman’s Lib- 
eration. There is something about 
some girls, however, that I find ro- 
mantic. I am considering writing a 
book about it entitled Getting In- 
volved with a Good Book is Nice But 
Not Completely Fulfilling. 

In my high school years in Chicago, 
there used to be this game called 
“Dating.” On the Wednesday night 
before the weekend, Td call the girl, 
try to make pleasant conversation for 
five to 20 minutes, and ask the girl 
for a date. If she said yes, that Fri- 
day or Saturday night, I would pick 
her up in my folks’ Mustang, flatter 
her appearance (“Gee, Barbara, you 
sure look flatter”), see a movie, go out 
to eat, and then, depending on my 
aggressiveness, her responsiveness, 
and her reputation, either drive her 
home and hope for a good night kiss, 
or see if she wanted to watch the sub- 
marine races in Lake Michigan. I 
was never very aggressive and thus 
always ended up on her doorstep. 

At liberated Oberlin, I didn’t know 
what to expect. I still don’t. There 
are no submarine races in the Morgan 
St. reservoir, but there is “Would you 
like to come to my room for a while?” 
There are those girls who steadfastly 
refuse to be treated to movies; there 


are those who expect it. There are 
those who believe in sex for sex’s sake, 
and also those who believe in making 
out for making out’s sake but no more 
till you're sure it’s love and that does 
not happen for three to four weeks. 
And there are those who are serious- 
ly saving themselves until marriage, 
and some who are saving themselves 
without even planning on marriage. 

In other words, although there are 
clichés about certain types of male- 
female relationships, there are no rig- 
idly followed customs, either tradi- 
tional or liberated. For example of 
the latter, few girls have ever asked 
me out. Maybe it’s my breath, but 
I doubt it, for many girls have reacted 
positively when I’ve asked them out 
and some have even been enthusias- 
tic about the idea. Furthermore, 
most girls I’ve asked seem to be glad 
to go to my room for awhile at the 
end of an evening, but only one has 
ever asked me to hers. 

I hope I don't seem to be putting 
too much emphasis on the sexual na- 
ture of these relationships, for some 
of my most cherished times in my 
room came when I shared pleasant 
conversation and my grandmother's 
coffeecake. When I try to become 
close to a girl, I find that, in order to 
survive the liberation from stereotype 
that there is on campus, I am con- 
stantly asking myself three things: 

(1) What do I do to make this 
girl comfortable and happy in 
developing any sort of rela- 
tionship? 

(2) How do I feel I should be act- 
ing in my relationships with 
girls? 

(3) If (1) and (2) conflict, which 
is more important? 

And so, 

— I open doors for girls because I 
like to, 

— I don't care who pays for the 
movie and won't make an issue 
of it, and 

— I initiate relationships with girls 
partially because they rarely 
seem to initiate them. 

I am surviving the effects of Wom- 

an’s Liberation at Oberlin, but not 
without being very self-conscious. 


The writer, majoring in communica- 
tion and theater, is one of this year’s 
two recipients of the Natalia Stone 
Gage Prize for attainment in prose 
and poetic composition. 
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A 
QUESTION 
OF QUALITY 


by Francie Bobbe, ‘75 


hy was high school so much 

better than Oberlin in terms of 

extramural athletics? Because 
in high school we didn't have to 
worry about not having lockers, fields 
that were well tended, gym space, 
good equipment, the distinction of 
varsity, a long enough season and 
most important a competent coach. 
What else was nice was that it didn't 
make any difference if you happened 
to be a girl. 

Oberlin, like 99 percent of the rest 
of the country, is seriously deficient 
in providing an adequate intercolle- 
giate program for female athletes. 
Coming from the Philadelphia area, 
I guess I’m just spoiled and perhaps 
a bit bitter that things aren't as easy 
as they used to be and that theyre 
not changing quickly enough. 


In any case, I can’t be so self- 
righteous as all that sounds. When 
I visited Oberlin for my admissions 
interview I was told by a former 
high school acquaintance that if I 
wanted to play hockey and lacrosse 
the way I was used to, Oberlin was 
not the place to come to. Indeed, 
everyone at home said that the Mid- 
west was no area for serious sport or 
even for opportunity. Besides that, 
I'd more or less noticed in the Alumni 
Magazines we always got from Ober- 
lin that they took no note of women’s 
athletics. 

After all this warning, I was satis- 
fied in the end when the admissions 
interviewer told me that Oberlin did 
have a women’s lacrosse team. That 
was all I needed to know. Had he 
answered that there was no such 
thing existing at Oberlin, I would 
have handed back the application 
right then and there. I think the op- 
timism of my acceptance, however, 
was partly caused by the fact that in 
the back of my mind I knew that my 
mother had been a P.E. major at 
Oberlin eons ago, and had managed 
to keep her hockey up to par. She 
knew her stuff and this must have 
been subconsciously reassuring  al- 
though I had no (and have no) aspi- 
rations of becoming a physical edu- 
cator. It never occurred to me that 
the calibre of things might have 
changed since then. 

Freshman year I discovered that 
both the student and the admissions 
person were right. Oberlin had five 
women’s intercollegiate teams: field 
hockey, swimming, basketball, fenc- 
ing and lacrosse. But my experience 
in the first and last of those mentioned 
at times was depressing. Practices 
were always hampered because not 
enough people were interested in 
playing. Although this cannot be 
blamed on Oberlin per se, it is still 
true that most Oberlinians had no 
idea that there even was a women’s 
field hockey team (a problem most of 
the men’s teams didn’t seem to have) 
and most people wouldn’t know what 
lacrosse was if they came across it, 
but a little more publicity would 
never hurt. 

What hurt the most, and I know it 
will be likely to hurt a few people to 
mention it but nonetheless, the coach- 
ing received by the teams was infe- 
rior to what it should be on the col- 


The writers parents are Alan and 
Frances Kraft Bobbe, both °49. 
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lege level. Aside from the fact that 
lacrosse is a relatively brand new 
sport in this part of the country, the 
fact is the coach knew little about 
the sport. In spite of that, because 
the two of us who had played the 
sport before could sometimes help in 
practices however we were able, the 
coaching itself as an attitude was not 
serious enough in my estimation. It 
seemed as though we were not to get 
too personally involved in what we 
were doing; and to this end there was 
not enough specific strategy or indi- 
vidual attention given to each player. 
At half-time this is usually important, 
not so much to win or lose, but to 
help each player learn and improve 
her own skill and appreciation of a 
game. The question, which I may 
have expressed very badly at this 
point, is one of quality. 

The attitude of the rest of the cam- 
pus was a growing experience for me. 
I was amazed to learn shortly after 
arriving on campus that our fabulous 
new athletic facility as planned had 
no designated locker room for wom- 
en and that the faculty locker room 
was converted to this purpose only 
after construction was finished and 
dedication ceremonies were ready. 
As I write this it is a fact that the 
locker space presently in use by the 
women is overcrowded, i.e. overfull. 

It was also dismaying to find the 
word “jock” coming easily to the lips 
of my fellow students. Though usu- 
ally said in jest the connotations of 
the dumb-football-player are not com- 
plimentary to any athlete. There is a 
frontier of consciousness to be raised 
outside of Oberlin in this area as well 
as all the others mentioned so far and 
after. At last the Review began print- 
ing articles covering women’s athlet- 
ics. 

Earlier this year the campus was 
made aware of further sexism in 
terms of the P.E. department's inter- 
collegiate budget. For nine men’s 
sports there is allocated a budget of 
around $67,000, each sport having a 
separate budget of its own. For a 
total of the five aforementioned wom- 
en’s sports plus now volleyball and 
hopefully tennis, track and softball a 
“grand” total of $1,000 dollars was al- 
located in a lump sum. 

Bitch, bitch, bitch. Believe it or 
not this story does have a relatively 
happy ending. The women’s field 
hockey team was undefeated and at 


last the Alumni Magazine made men- 
tion of the fact as well as covering the 
women’s swim team which had an en- 
thusiastic and large number. The 
basketball team played 14 intercol- 
legiate games as compared to a seven- 
game season last semester, and went 
to the state tournament. 

But the final stats of women’s inter- 
collegiates are not the only: encour- 
aging and sometimes discouraging 
things going on in the individual 
sports. Rather, it is in the develop- 
ment of the Women’s Athletic Com- 
mittee (originally Jack Scott’s idea) 
composed of representatives from 
each of the women’s intercollegiate 
teams and their coaches. The meet- 
ings are open to anyone interested in 
this as well. The first meetings were 
held in December. Over Winter 
Term, as planned, the committee ex- 
amined women’s athletics and drew 
up this statement of philosophy: 

a) We are committed to intercol- 
legiate athletics for women. 

b) We are committed to student 
participation in all decision-making 
processes. 

c) We are committed to encour- 
aging participation at all levels of pro- 
ficiency. 

d) We are committed to coach- 
ing being done by competent mem- 
bers of the staff, male or female. 

e) We are committed to a will- 
ingness to help students initiate and 
organize new programs. 

f) We are committed to an ex- 
panded program without sacrifices of 
quality. 

g) We are committed to keeping 
all facilities and staff talent equally 
accessible to women and men; 

The statement was mailed to all the 
female applicants to the College and 
the Conservatory. It was also pub- 
lished in the Review. The committee 
has examined budgets for individual 
sports. This year’s total of $1,000 has 
already been raised to $2,500, and it 
will be at least $4,500 for next year 
we hope. The committee has not 
had clear sailing altogether. Some of 
the P.E. faculty have refused to come 
to meetings for particular reasons, 
which I find regrettable. The com- 
mittee will continue meeting and re- 
main an important voice and brain- 
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storming action group for women’s 
athletics at Oberlin. A great deal of 
the committee’s importance is de- 
rived from the fact that it is composed 
of concerned students. 

Well, it looks as though things 
have improved in the past year. And 
it’s true. More women at Oberlin are 
enjoying the good feeling of exercise 
and more are expressing competition 
which does not involve proving their 
sexuality and dehumanizing the other 
team. (Some of the best after-game 
refreshment get-togethers with the 
other team I have ever had have been 
at Oberlin. Not to mention the 
unique friendships one _ develops 
through sports.) And that’s a lot of 
what it’s really about. But we have 
some progress left to achieve, specifi- 
cally in the area of offering women at 
Oberlin a better standard of athletic 
excellence as well as academic excel- 
lence. I hope next alumni weekend 
youll all be able to come see the 
women’s teams play. 


Sauer to Coach Linemen 

George Sauer, former New York Jets 
wide receiver, will join the football 
coaching staff this fall as an unpaid 
assistant to head coach Cass Jackson. 

Sauer, 29, will be attending and 
teaching seminars at the Institute for 
the Study of Sport and Society. He 
will coach the offensive line. 

In the meantime, Tommie Smith, 
who has been varsity coach of track 
and basketball this year, has resigned 
as basketball coach to become as- 
sistant football coach. Athletic Di- 
rector Jack Scott is “co-ordinating” a 
search for a new basketball coach. As 
was the case when Jackson was hired, 
students had parity in the selection 
process. 


Bnai Brith Lectureship 
Microphotographer Roman Vishniac 
gave a slide lecture April 4 on “The 
Shtetl Before the Holocaust: Jewish 
Life in Eastern Europe Prior to World 
War II” as the annual B'nai Brith 
Lectureship in Judaism. The lecture- 
ship was established in 1936 by B’nai 
Brith of Elyria. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


New Association President 

David W. Secrest, "49, Congressional 
correspondent for Business Week 
magazine, Washington, D.C., will be 
president of the Alumni Association 
during 1973-74. He will succeed 
Carl R. Gerber, 58, senior fellow at 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., who has been president 
during 1972-73. 

Secrest’s nomination as_ president 
was approved by the Alumni Board 
Executive Committee at its April 7-8 
meetings in Oberlin. He was presi- 
dent-elect designate (to be president 
during 1974-75) this year, and chair- 
person of the Class Presidents Coun- 
cil Executive Committee. His lead- 
ership is given much of the credit for 
the class presidents’ endorsement last 
October of the new “cluster plan” for 
class reunions (see cover), 

Virginia Cole Little, °41, originally 
was slated to become Association 
president for the coming year but re- 
linquished the task when she was 
granted a one-year sabbatical leave 
from her position at the University 
of Connecticut (West Hartford) 
School of Social Work. The sabbati- 
cal accompanied her promotion to the 
rank of full professor at UC. She 
continues as president-elect until Se- 
crest takes office at the Alumni 
Luncheon during Commencement/ 
Reunion ‘73 (May 26-27), although 
she actually will not assume the du- 
ties as president. 


AASOC-in-Residence 
Judy Clark, ’71, spent the week of 
April 8-15 at Oberlin as a member of 
the Academic Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College (AASOC) program, 
conducting 10 classes in modern 
dance. Six of the classes were for 
beginning and intermediary students. 
She conducted three classes for the 
Modern Dance Company and one 
open class. Judy works part-time, as 
a typist, for Baruch College:of CCNY, 
studies ballet at the New York School 
of Ballet and studies dance at Merce 
Cunningham Studio in New York. 
Cunningham and his Dance Com- 
pany were in residence at Oberlin 
April 15-17 to give a lecture-demon- 
stration, master classes, workshops 
and a special performance. This res- 
idency was sponsored by the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts, the As- 
semblies Committee, Inter-Arts Mod- 
ern Dance Program, and the Conser- 
vatory. 


Gelehrter on Genetics 

Dr. Thomas Gelehrter, °57, assistant 
professor of human genetics, medicine 
and pediatrics at Yale University 
School of Medicine, gave a lecture in 
Oberlin April 8 on “Genetic Coun- 
seling.” 

The talk was second in a series of 
lectures sponsored by the Office of 
the Campus Minister on “Moral Is- 
sues in Genetic Advances.” Dr. 
Gelehrter is an alumni trustee of the 
College and a participant in the 
Alumni Association’s AASOC _ pro- 
gram (Academic Alumni in Service 


to Oberlin College). 


Vanderbilt Alumni Dinner 
Graduates of Oberlin GST and Van- 
derbilt Divinity School got together 
March 15 for a dinner meeting at the 
Western Reserve Room in the Old 
Stone Presbyterian Church on Cleve- 
land’s Public Square. 

Neil Housewright, associate dean 
of VDS, answered questions about 
Vanderbilt and the state of inter- 
denominational theological education 
today. He stressed the fact that Van- 
derbilt Divinity School wants _ its 
graduates and those of the Oberlin 
GST to know that Vanderbilt is in- 
terested in and cares about alumni 
in Ohio. 

The group made plans for a meet- 
ing, presumably in Cleveland, again 
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next year and it is hoped that alumni 
who did not attend this year will be 
able to attend next year. Suggestions 
for next years meeting should be 
communicated to MHousewright at 
Vanderbilt Divinity School or to Jane 
Anderson (Mrs. David L.), 3912 Idle- 
wild Drive, Rocky River, Ohio 41116. 


Well Represented 
Many other colleges and universities 
can claim Oberlin alumni as mem- 
bers of their faculties. Sometimes 
this can reach “epidemic” propor- 
tions, however, as reported in a re- 
cent note from James East, 63: 
“The music department of the State 
University College at Fredonia, N.Y., 
seems to be going for Oberlin grads. 
Out of about 40 faculty, seven are 
graduates of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory: myself (clarinet), Sheila Allen, 
66 (voice), Robert Gehner, ’64 
(horn), John Hofmann Jr., 56 (or- 
gan), Charles Joseph, ‘53 (violin), T. 
Richard Patterson, *42 (piano), and 
David Yeomans, 60 (piano). 


Club Activities 

The Cleveland Oberlin Alumni Club’s 
annual dinner meeting April 27 fea- 
tured The New Hungarian Quartet. 
Sarah Johnston Miller, ’60, is club 
chairman. 


Alumni in Boston and surrounding 
areas were invited to attend a 
“soiree” April 28 at Harvard’s Busch 
Reisinger Museum. The program of- 
fered two concerts by area Oberlin 
musicians, a tour of the Museum, 
wine, cheese and socializing. Over 
100 alumni and friends gathered 
March 2 at Kings Chapel Parris 
House, Boston, to hear a talk by Har- 
vard Prof. Edwin Reischauer, 731. 
Both programs were sponsored by 
the Boston Oberlin Alumni Club, 
Fredric §. Cohen, 757, president. 
Bradbury Seasholes, ’55, is slated to 
succeed Cohen as club president in 
June. 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Oberlin Alumni Club April 
29 featured the North Carolina String 
Quartet, dinner and short reports by 
recent graduates of changes occuring 
at Oberlin in their four years. The 
quartet is comprised of Edgar Alden, 
36, Dorothy Peterson Alden, ‘36, 
Charles Griffith, 60, and Ann Wood- 
ward Buram, 62. Norma Blackburn 
White, 62, is club president. 
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LETTERS 


For Women Only? 

It was with some rueful amusement that I 
discovered (Page 12 of the Jan-Feb OAM) 
that “Oberlin women are preparing a roster 
of alumnae working in the women’s move- 
ment.” 

What of those of us who are alumni and 
working in the women’s movement? I’m a 
card-carrying member of NOW, and I’ve 
poured a reasonable amount of time, treasure 
and talent into the movement. I function as 
an unpaid communications consultant and I’m 
a most active public speaker for the cause. 

Forgive this fit of pique. It’s just that I’m 
sure the roster Ms. Wilkenfeld will evolve 
will be an impressive one. I’d like to be on 
it and I think it quite likely there are more 
than a few Oberlin men who deserve a place 
on such an activist list, as well. 

By the way, my most recent involvement 
has been on behalf of ERA, a long and some- 
times bitter battle. But we won! Our Wash- 
ington legislature ratified it March 22, the 
30th state. 

Hucu A. RosBertson, 43 
Seattle 


Those who have kept in touch with the writer 
for the past 34 years can attest to the fact 
that even when he was known as “Gabby,” 
his name was welcome on any Oberlin under- 
graduate or alumni (or alumnae) list. It has 
been added to the roster of workers in the 
women’s movement. Other alumni/ae work- 
ing in the movement are invited to send their 
names, addresses, telephone numbers and 
descriptions of their work to Zara Wilken- 
feld, Associate Dean, Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio 44074. — Ed. 


Abhorrent Solution 

Both of the undergraduate women whose re- 
marks at the “Brave New Women” confer- 
ence are printed in your Jan-Feb edition refer 
casually to “the abortion issue” as something 
to be taken for granted as a proper part, in- 
deed the leading issue, of the movement for 
equal rights. (That one of them calls it 
“abortion repeal” suggests the matter is not 
quite so clear, even to her!) 

One need not deny the severity of the 
problems pointed to by proponents of abor- 
tion-on-demand, from the population ex- 
plosion to battered babies, in order to find 
their solution abhorrent. Surely the best way 
to assist poor and overburdened mothers or 


to save unwanted children from physical or 
psychological abuse is not to kill the child 
first. Do women’s rights, or anybody’s rights, 
include the right to decide that someone else 
shall not live? Or have we attained such a 
state of sensitivity that a “modest proposal” 
of this sort, not unlike that of Jonathan Swift’s 
to relieve Irish overpopulation and poverty 
by serving up Irish babies for breakfast, can 
no longer be taken simply as a piece of black 
humor? 

I hope these two authors will not refer me 
to the recent decision by the Supreme Court. 
The slovenliness of the history, law, and logic 
of the majority opinion — all reminiscent of 
Dred Scott and the rights of white men — 
ought, if anything, to cast doubt on the prop- 
osition that killing a would-be infant can se- 
cure any woman’s rights. It is at least not 
self-evident that to “revert to restriction” in 
this matter would be wholly contrary to the 
interests of a women’s union. 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF, ’42 
Saint Louis 


Liberated? 

I didn’t know until the “Feminist” edition 
of the Alumni Magazine arrived what terrible 
failures my husband and I are. He paddles 
off to long hours at a good job so he can make 
money and so he doesn’t have time to do the 
housework in our 12-room house so that I 
can work outside our home. 

I thought I was accomplishing something in 
renovating an old house (1797) so America 
would have one more decent rural dwelling. 

Now I have to tell my husband that when 
in moments of family crisis he brings me soft 
ice cream (which I adore) to soften grief and 
tragedy that he’d better see to it that I have 
three or four orgasms instead. He’ll just have 
to cut out all that tenderness and considera- 
tion. 

I didn’t know any better than to work pa- 
tiently and lovingly with our birth defect 
children until they turned into handsome 
bright young people any parent could be 
proud of. I’m sorry I didn’t know enough to 
let some social worker in an institution do it 
for me. Dumb old me thought they needed 
mothering. 

My other great failure has been to help 
my sick old mother as she had cared for 
countless others as a registered nurse to have 
a dignified and useful old age here on the 
farm. 

Well, the oncoming Oberlinians, thanks to 
the feminists, will know better than to make 
such awful mistakes with their lives. Please 
withhold my name since I don’t really think 
my daughter will appreciate my baring the 
family “secrets.” 

NAME AND CLASS WTHHELD 


Must Reform Devour? 

I believe I know more about the history, 
strengths and weaknesses of Oberlin than any 
other school which I never attended. Even 
so, perhaps not enough to transgress on your 
space. 

My wife’s first Oberlin ancestor gradu- 
ated in 1848; her father in 1903. She started 
with the class of 34 and regretfully transfer- 
red after one year because of financial prob- 
lems. (After it was far too late, Oberlin came 
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awake and offered her added assistance.) Our 
daughter happily enrolled with the class of 
°58 and enthusiastically transferred after 
three semesters for non-financial reasons. 
(“Dad, the only faculty member I had who 
gave a damn about me as a human being was 
Mr. Reichard.) I have, since 1932, always 
had Oberlin graduates among my friends and 
faculty colleagues, including Bob Friedrichs, 
’46, whose letter (IRRESISTIBLE URGE, Jan-Feb 
1973) moves me to my typewriter. (I am still 
at the “less affluent institution” where Bob 
taught before he went to Williams.) 

I had vaguely heard of Mr. Jack Scott at 
the time of his disagreements with the Uni- 
versity of Washington. I have followed the 
controversy with great interest. I agree with 
all Scott says about the evil of the NCAA; 
I also regard a major in “sports sociology” as 
nonsense. (MEMO TO MR. SCOTT: Our 
less-affluent institution has never charged an 
admission to any athletic contest. It doesn’t 
solve all our problems but students can serve 
as business managers.) 

Our contributions to Oberlin have always 
been small and somewhat episodic; after all, 
our obligation was to another institution 
somewhat thanks to Oberlin’s 1930-31 inept- 
ness. Feeling somewhat as Bob Friedrichs 
about Oberlin’s pioneering in the area of ath- 
letics and physical education, I suggested to 
my wife that we might be a bit more generous 
with our check this year. Then I read Bob’s 
letter. Then I read and was horrified by the 
letter from Mr. Davis, 18, and began to spec- 
ulate about the effect of even more generos- 
ity on our check-book stub. Then I read the 
letter from Bob’s classmate, Ms. Stewart, ’46. 
I considered forgetting the whole business. 

I agree with Bob’s enthusiasm for Oberlin’s 
role “at the cutting edge.” But, so far as I 
can judge, Mr. Scott, President Fuller and 
perhaps Dean Reich have miserably failed a 
test in elementary human relations. The re- 
vamping appears to have been done with 
brutal disregard for the rest of the P.E. fac- 
ulty, even to the extent of effectively forcing 
out tenured members. (I don’t believe in ten- 
ure, but I don’t condone the way the matter 
was handled.) Apparently Leon Trotsky’s in- 
sight that “revolution is a great devourer of 
men and character” applies to reform as well. 
But should it and does it need to be? I don’t 
think so. On balance, one small contribution, 
enclosed herewith, is unchanged. 

E. G. STANLEY BAKER 
A.B. DePauw, 731 
Ph.D. Stanford, *43 
Madison, N.]J. 


Enthusiastic 

I want to express my enthusiasm about what 
I read in Time’s Jan. 29 issue concerning 
Oberlin’s physical education department and 
the appointment of Jack Scott (whom I don’t 
know in any way). 

This is the first time I have seen in print 
the idea I have had for many years, viz., that 
one powerful way to purify athletics would 
be to eliminate the money factor in admis- 
sion to games. (I am not implying that Ober- 
lin athletics has ever been unclean!) 

Also, I congratulate Jack Scott on his hav- 
ing drawn from S. Agnew the “enemy of 
sport” epithet! 

THEODORE Hunt, ’28 
Columbus, Ind. 
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Plus c’est la meme chose 
After reading Prof. Neil’s article (HODGKIN- 
SON’S DISEASE) in the Jan-Feb 1973 issue, I 
see that Oberlin has the same problems it had 
20 years ago. 

PeTE WARBURTON, 752 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Bravo, Daniel Moe 

The Oberlin College Choir sang in Wash- 
ington March 29 and proved that all was not 
lost with the departure of former conductor 
Robert Fountain. 

In less than a year Daniel Moe has moved 
a long way to recreating the precision en- 
semble that had become an Oberlin tradition. 
In fact, Moe went a step further than Foun- 
tain by offering a more varied program that 
included both electronic and experimental 
music. He even had the group perform an ap- 
pealing composition of his own. 

As a Conservatory graduate and former 
Oberlin College Choir member, it is my hope 
that Daniel Moe will remain at Oberlin for 
a long time to come. I would also recom- 
mend to any other Oberlin Alumni Club that 
they sponsor a concert under his direction 
whenever the opportunity arises. The large 
Washington audience certainly had an en- 
joyable evening this year. 

SHARON Davis GRATTO, 66 
Falls Church, Va. 


Look Down, Too 

As a retired teacher and an Oberlin graduate, 
I read “Admission to Oberlin: Myths and 
Realities” (Nov-Dec 1972) with special in- 
terest. The article told me — much better 
than the highly publicized Life article of 
1970 had told me — what Oberlin is like to- 
day. I realized that if I were applying as a 
high school senior in 1973, I would not be 
admitted; that if by some fluke I were ad- 
mitted, I would never be able to keep up. 

Yet having been admitted and having been 
graduated, I became a public school teacher; 
and I passed on many benefits of an Oberlin 
education to students who would never get 
beyond high school. All this, it seems to me, 
has been worthwhile. 

As Oberlin continues looking up and striv- 
ing to hold her place among the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the nation, I hope that 
she will also look down at the high school 
graduates and consider how best she can 
serve. 

MEMBER OF THE CLAss OF 36 
Alumni Fund #653400 
Redlands, Calif. 


Curriculum Complaint 

I think it is a shame that the Italian language 
— the language of Dante — has been dropped 
from the College curriculum. It is to be 
hoped that it will soon be restored. 


FREDERICK B. Artz, 716 
Oberlin, Ohio 


MEMORIAL 
MINUTE 


Llewelyn A. Owen, ’30t 
1898-1973 


sociate professor of practical the- 

ology and human relations at the 
Graduate School of Theology in 1946, 
became professor emeritus in 1963 
after 17 years of dedicated service to 
the College. He continued to live a 
professionally active and full life un- 
til his death Feb. 28, 1973, at the age 
of 74. GST alumni, who in 1963 
unanimously elected him as_ their 
Alumnus of the Year, and a multitude 
of others whose lives were enriched 
by his teaching and his counseling 
remember him with gratitude. 

A graduate of Tufts University, 
with a divinity degree from its Crane 
Theological Seminary in 1923, he 
studied at the GST in Oberlin and 
received the master of systematic the- 
ology degree in 1930. The early and 
essential direction of his interest is 
indicated by his M.A. program in the 
area of clinical psychology at West- 
ern Reserve (1936) and a doctorate 
in educational guidance from Boston 
University (1956). He had earlier 
studied in these fields at Harvard and 
did post-doctoral work in clinical edu- 
cation and psychotherapy at the 
Massachusetts State Mental Health 
Center and the Cleveland Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital. He was a 
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certified clinical psychologist for the 
Ohio State Hospital system and a 
member of the American Association 
for Mental Hospital Chaplains. 

He was a churchman and held or- 
dination standing in two denomina- 
tions. He came to Oberlin after a 25- 
year career in the ministry in Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa and 
New Jersey. In 1948 Yankton Col- 
lege recognized him by conferring on 
him the doctor of divinity degree. 

Llew felt responsibility not only for 
the theological students, but also for 
the churches in the area which pro- 
vided field work for the students. 
Under his leadership through them 
Oberlin made an increasingly impor- 
tant contribution to the communities 
of the Oberlin-Cleveland area. 

Llew early sensed the necessity of 
clinical training for theological stu- 
dents at a time when theological 
schools had only begun to appreciate 
its import. He organized a program 
to orient clergymen and _ theological 
students in current psychiatric theory 
at Apple Creek State Hospital, where 
he became a member of the staff, as 
director and coordinator of educa- 
tion, training and recreation. For 
three years after his retirement, he 
was part-time lecturer in psychology 
and clinical training at the GST in 
Oberlin. In 1966 he became profes- 
sor of psychology and counselor at 
Ashland College, a position that he 
retained until 1973. 

In memory of his first wife, he es- 
tablished and largely supported the 
Helen Ruggles Owen Memorial Fund 
at the GST in Oberlin. In 1952 he 
married Eleanor Stevens (’59t) whose 
services to the younger generation at 
the Carnegie Library through the 
years complemented the contribu- 
tions made by Llew. He is also sur- 
vived by his daughter Gwen. 

A State Department “University of 
the Air” short-wave radio talk, which 
is reported in his portfolio, ends with 
words which fittingly express his view 
of his role as a teacher, as one who 
“reveals a sincere love for people and 
a genuine interest in the things that 
create wholesome relations.” 


Memorial minute prepared by W. 
Marlin Butts, emeritus associate pro- 
fessor of counseling, and Herbert G. 
May, Distinguished Visiting Professor 
of Religion, and approved by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College 
March 20, 1973. 
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MEMORIAL 
MINUTE 


Arthur L. Williams, ’25 
1902-1973 


ineteen days before the death 

Feb. 19 of Arthur Lyman Wil- 

liams, emeritus professor of wind 
instruments and music education, the 
Board of the Ohio Music Education 
Association paused in its delibera- 
tions at its regular Winter Meeting to 
remember Mr. Williams “for his en- 
thusiasm and guidance which have 
brought the Association from infancy 
to the present day.” The action was 
conveyed “to Arthur with our heart- 
felt gratitude and love.” 

In 1955 the Association had award- 
ed him its Distinguished Service 
Award for being the founder and edi- 
tor of Triad, its official publication, 
and for working through the OMEA 
to make Ohio the first state to affiliate 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference in 1934. In 1971 he was 
the recipient of a citation at the 15th 
National Conference of the College 
Band Directors Association in recog- 
nition of his successful campaign to 
improve the nation’s bands and his 
help in raising performance stand- 


ards and encouraging the composi- 
tion and performance of works origi- 
nally written for wind instruments. 

When Mr. Williams first joined the 
Oberlin faculty he was the sole teach- 
er of all wind instruments. Under 
his leadership that department grew 
until the Conservatory faculty now 
includes a private teacher of every 
wind instrument. His Oberlin Sym- 
phonic Band was one of the first de- 
voted solely to the performance of 
only the finest band music. The Sym- 
phonic Band and brass ensembles 
under his leadership were recognized 
as among the best in this country. 

For 25 summers he was on the fac- 
ulty of the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich., which school in- 
vited him to return as guest conduc- 
tor this past summer in recognition 
of his many years of outstanding ser- 
vice there. He served as adjudicator 
for band, orchestra, ensemble and so- 
lo contests, and as guest conductor 
at many festivals and clinics through- 
out the U.S. In addition to his teach- 
ing at his alma mater, he taught sum- 
mer sessions at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the University of Oklahoma and 
the University of Wyoming. 

His interests were not restricted to 
wind instruments. In 1929 he organ- 
ized the first Ohio High School Or- 
chestra contest, and while at the Na- 
tional Music Camp he developed his 
widely-recognized Music Talent tests 
for the discovery of musical talent 
among young children. He was a 
member and officer of many state and 
national societies as well as editor of 
their publications. 

Obviously he could not have ac- 
complished all these things in addi- 
tion to his teaching at Oberlin had he 
not been a most efficient and organ- 
ized worker. Indeed, he could ac- 
complish more in one hour than per- 
haps anyone else I have ever known. 
As a teacher he was meticulous and 
demanding, but always cheerful and 
willing to help any student who had 
difficulty in his work. 

With his passing, Oberlin has lost 
another of its nationally-known teach- 
ers who added luster to the name of 
the school which he served for forty 


years. 


Excerpted from Memorial Minute 
prepared by Robert A. Melcher, °32, 
professor of music theory, and ap- 
proved by the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College, March 20, 1973. 
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Former Trustee 


ROBERT N. WILKIN, Feb. 23 in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. He was 86. Appointed a 
judge in the U.S. District Court of Northern 
Ohio in 1939 and elected a trustee of the Col- 
lege in 1940, he retired from both positions 
because of ill health in 1949. He continued 
for 10 years, however, as senior judge, serv- 
ing on the federal bench in several cities, in- 
cluding New York and Miami. He served 
on the Ohio Supreme Court from 1934 to 
1939. 


Staff 


KEITH C. STANFIELD, April 5 in Oberlin 
after a heart attack. He was 61. A Navy 
veteran of WWII and a lifelong resident of 
the Oberlin area, he was an assistant in the 
College stock room. He leaves his wife, 
Shirley, an assistant in the controller’s office, 
two married daughters, three sons at home, 
two sisters and a grandson. 


Academy 


MRS. ROBERT G. McCUTCHAN (Helen 
L. Cowles), April 5 in Claremont, Calif. She 
was born June 16, 1894, in Natal, South Af- 
rica, where her parents and grandparents 
were missionaries. Her mother was Amy 
Bridgman Cowles, 88. Mrs. McCutchan 
graduated from the Academy in 1914 and 
from Pomona College in 1918. She received 
the B.S. in L.S. from Simmons Library 
School of Radcliffe College in 1922. 

Prior to her marriage in 1944, she was a 
librarian at Mt. Holyoke College, the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Public Library, Radcliffe, 
English High School in Boston, Pasadena 
Public Library and Claremont Colleges Grad- 
uate School Library (1932-1944). She leaves 
brothers Raymond (’11-12 Academy) and 
Fred Cowles. A sister, Ruth Cowles, 719, is 
deceased. 
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1900 


BERTHA B. MORLEY, March 22 in Clare- 
mont, Calif. She was a music teacher and 
school administrator under the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(United Church of Christ) in Turkey and 
Greece for 29 years. She leaves four Turkish 
foster children, now living in the U.S. Her 
life was recorded in “Not by Bread Alone,” 
a book conceived by one of her sons and 
written by a niece, Harriet Morley. The son, 
John J. Karbo of Visalia, Calif., paid all pub- 
lication costs “as an act of love and grati- 
tude.” 

Miss Morley was born in Mentor, Ohio, 
June 21, 1878. She attended the Academy 
1895-96 and the College 1896-98. She also 
studied at Lake Erie Conservatory, the New 
England Conservatory, the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory (1916-17) and she received her A.B. 
from Lake Erie College in 1929 after study 
in the Cleveland School of Education and af- 
filiated institutions. A sister, Lucy Morley 
Marden, ’93, is deceased. 

Survivors include nephews J. Morley Nut- 
ting, 14, and Paul T. Nutting, ’21, and nieces 
Ruth Nutting, 15, and Mrs. Harold Andrix 
(Mary Morley, ’30). 


MRS CARROLL L. STOREY (Mary Grant 
Shurtleff), Feb. 11 in Detroit. She was born 
in Oberlin March 24, 1876, and was a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Giles W. Shurtleff (A.B. 1859) 
and Mary Elizabeth Burton Shurtleff. Her 
father commanded Union troops in the Civil 
War and was faculty member, treasurer and 
trustee of the College until his death in 1904. 
Her mother was a sister of the late Theodore 
W. Burton, U.S. senator from Ohio who 
graduated from Oberlin in 1872. Her sister, 
the late Mrs. Samuel H. Price (Laura Shurt- 
leff, 93), left funds for construction of Price 
French House which was named for her in 
1966. 

Mrs. Storey’s husband, an orthopedic sur- 
geon, died in 1924. He was a classmate who 
left Oberlin in 1898 to complete his under- 
graduate studies at the University of Michi- 
gan. Prior to her marriage in 1907, Mrs. 
Storey taught in the preparatory department 
of Western College for Women in Oxford, 
Ohio, and in the Lorain (Ohio) High School. 


1901 


FLORENCE CALVERT THORNE, March 
16 in Fairfax, Va. She was a pioneer in the 
development of research techniques in the 
American labor movement and was the 
American Federation of Labor’s director of 
research from 1933 until her retirement in 
1953. 

Miss Thorne was born in Hannibal, Mo., 
July 28, 1877, and was a descendant of the 
first Lord Baltimore. She attended Oberlin 
1897-99 and completed her studies by at- 
tending summer school at the University of 
Chicago while teaching in the high school at 
Hannibal. As a graduate student at Chicago 
in 1910 she met Samuel Gompers in connec- 
tion with a thesis she was writing. In 1912, 
she became his special assistant for research 
in the fields of legislation, politics and eco- 
nomics. After his death in 1924 she worked 
closely with William Green, Gompers’ suc- 
cessor as president of the AFL. After her 
retirement, Miss Thorne published a biog- 
raphy, “Samuel Gompers — American States- 
man.” 


MRS. PAUL P. STEWART (Bertha Darst), 
Nov. 7, 1972, at North Amherst, Mass., her 
residence since 1962. She had previously 
lived in Pensacola, Fla., since 1917 and she 
taught music, reviewed musical events for 
the News-Journal and performed in musical 
groups. Prior to that she had taught piano 
in Chicago since 1904. In Amherst, she con- 
tinued giving piano lessons up until her death 
at the age of 93. 

Mrs. Stewart was born in Ladoga, Ind. 
and received her early musical training at 
Ohio Northern University where her mother 
taught piano and her father was a professor 
of pedagogy and psychology. She attended 
the Oberlin Conservatory 1897-00 and later 
studied at the American Conservatory and 
the Sherwood Music School in Chicago, the 
Lange School in Cambridge, Mass., and at 
Eastman. 

She leaves a daughter, Dr. Barbara Mus- 
grave, professor of psychology at Smith Col- 
lege, and a son, Robert D., of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and four grandchildren. 


1903 


FANNY ALLING, March 6 at Chateau Fair- 
lawn Nursing Home near Akron, Ohio. She 
was born in Tallmadge, Ohio, June 5, 1881, 
and had lived in Akron most of her life. She 
attended the Conservatory 1899-00. 


1909 


MRS. CORA HUNTER HYATT, Jan. 22 in 
Long Beach, Calif. She leaves a daughter, 
Martha J., of Long Beach. 


1911 


MRS. GEORGE ALBERT KIPP (Kate Hat- 
field), Jan. 23 in Richmond, Va. She was 
born in Cortland, N.Y., March 9, 1889, and 
taught Latin at Delhi (N.Y.) High School 
until her marriage in 1913. Her husband was 
a school superintendent. They had a daugh- 
ter, Geraldine. A son, George Jr., died dur- 
ing World War II. 
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THOMAS STEVENS TOWLE, Jan. 30 at 
New Concord, Ohio, after an apparent heart 
attack Jan. 28. He was a retired electrical 
engineer with Cutler-Hammer Inc. 

Mr. Towle was born May 9, 1889, in Stan- 
ton, Mich. In 1913 he received a degree in 
electrical engineering from Cornell. In WWI 
he served with the 310th Engineer Corps. 
Following his retirement, he lived in Stanton 
until about a year ago. 

He leaves his wife (Ruth Harrison, 13) 
whom he married in 1921, daughter Helen 
(Mrs. George Richey) of Norwich, Ohio, 
granddaughter Martha and nephew Dr. 
James N. of W. Lafayette, Ind. A sister and 
brother are deceased. 


1912 


MRS. SAMUEL H. COBB (Charlotte H. 
Caton), Feb. 10 at a nursing home on Cape 
Cod. She had lived in Chatham, Cape Cod, 
Mass., since the retirement of her husband 
in 1952 as associate professor of physical ed- 
ucation at Ohio State. He died in 1966. Mrs. 
Cobb had been in poor health for the past 16 
months. 

She was born in Ottawa, Ill., May 10, 
1891, and was married in 1917. She leaves 
four sons, three daughters, 27 grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. Two daugh- 
ters attended Oberlin: Laura, ’41, and Pa- 
tricia (Mrs. Robert Tarnow), ’49. 


EDITH McPEAK, Feb. 16 in Berkeley, 
Calif. She was born in Bluffton, Ohio, Oct. 
11, 1885, and was dean of women and in- 
structor in Latin at Bluffton College from 
1912 to 1921 when illness forced her to stop 
working. She did graduate work at Berkeley 
in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


FRED L. KNOWLES, M.D., Feb. 12 in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, where he was known as Iowa’s 
leading bone specialist from 1924 until his 
retirement several years ago. 

In 1934 he employed a shock-proof x-ray 
apparatus and a fracture table he himself de- 
signed to treat hip fractures by using small 
pins of fine steel instead of the huge peg 
which had been used in the then commonly 
accepted Whittman theory. 

Born in Kingsley, Iowa, May 19, 1888, he 
attended Oberlin 1908-10. He later studied 
at the Chicago Art Institute for a year before 
enrolling at the University of Iowa where he 
received his M.D. in 1920. 

Dr. Knowles leaves his wife, the former 
Catherine Welch whom he married in 1925, 
daughters Joan (Mrs. Alan Joseph), ’49, and 
Nancy (Mrs. Marvin Berge), a granddaugh- 
ter, a brother and a sister. 


1913 


MRS. CARL C. W. NICOL (Agnes Graham), 
March 10 at Altadena, Calif., where she had 
resided since 1952. She was born in Sparta, 
Wis., Oct. 30, 1890, and was married to Mr. 
Nicol, ’11, in 1914. He was a member of 
the Oberlin faculty for 40 years as professor 
of philosophy and dean of College men. He 
died in 1969. 

Mrs. Nicol was a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Graham, ’80. She leaves daughter Jean, 
‘48, sister Sallie, ‘21, and several nieces and 
nephews. 
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MRS. GLEN W. WHITON (Alma Haller), 
March 28 in Erie, Pa., where she was born 
Dec. 13, 1889. She had been organist at 
First United Presbyterian Church, the 
Church of the Covenant and the First United 
Methodist Church in Erie. She was preceded 
in death by her first husband, Agnew S. Way, 
and her second husband, Mr. Whiton. 

She gave up her organ work in 1963 be- 
cause of trouble with her eyes, but she con- 
tinued to practice her piano. For many years 
she did a lot of accompanying for singers 
and instrumentalists. 

Mrs. Whiton leaves two nephews and six 
nieces. 
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STANLEY A. CORFMAN, Feb. 8 at Sanibel 
Island, Fla. He had retired in 1958 as presi- 
dent of Carbide and Carbon Realty Co., a 
division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
In recent years he had been class agent in 
support of the Oberlin Annual Fund. 

Mr. Corfman was born in Pittsfield, Ohio, 
June 2, 1893, the same year that his father 
(Albert C.) graduated from the Oberlin 
Seminary. He majored in economics and 
worked his way through Oberlin by waiting 
table and doing work for the College. He 
joined Union Carbide in 1919 as an assistant 
to the manager of industrial relations after 
serving in the Air Service during WWI and 
taking a course in accounting at Columbia. 

He leaves his wife (Anita Tritschler, 18 ) 
whom he married in 1921, daughter Annette 
and her husband Elbert Axtmann, both 44, 
son Dr. Philip A. and his wife Eunice Luc- 
cock, both ’50, five grandchildren including 
Stanley L. Corfman, ’75, and Molly Axtmann, 
x72, and sister Mildred (Mrs. Marion Crow- 
der), 25. 


MRS. CHESTER L. SLEMMONS (Wini- 
fred Hoult), Jan. 17 at Carle Clinic Hospital, 
Urbana, Ill. She was born March 24, 1893, 
in Scottland, Ill. She leaves her husband, 
to whom she was married in 1920, and 
daughters Miriam and Dorothy. 


1919 


MRS. IRA D. LUCAL (Helen Adams), 
March 1 in Berkeley, Calif., after a long ill- 
ness. Her family lived in Oberlin for many 
years and she was graduated from Oberlin 
High School in 1913 and enrolled at Colum- 
bia Teachers’ College. She attended Oberlin 
as a sophomore in 1916-17. Her husband, 
to whom she was married in 1933, was exec- 
utive secretary of the Cleveland Teachers 
Association when he died in 1951. He was 
a municipal judge in Lakewood during the 
1930’s. Mrs. Lucal leaves three stepsons, a 
brother and a sister, Martha (Mrs. George T. 
Hill) "27. 


Fa ee a te 
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C. KENNETH M. RITCHIE, Dec. 17, 1972; 
in Winter Park, Fla. He was retired as man- 
ager of technical service for Baldwin-Ehret- 
Hill Inc., Trenton, N.J., and was honored in 
1967 when the American Society for Testing 
and Materials granted him its award of merit 
for “long and distinguished service to the im- 
proved understanding of thermal insulation.” 
From 1924 to 1941 he was a chemist for 
Armstrong Cork Co. in Gloucester, N.J., and 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Ritchie was born in Pinckneyville, IIl., 
Sept. 13, 1900. He leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Gene Moore whom he married in 1926, 
daughter Helen (Mrs. Kenneth Shedden), 
50, four grandchildren, and sister Mrs. Leigh 
Alexander of Oberlin. 


HERSEY H. STRONG, t, Dec. 19, 1972, in 
Atlanta, where he taught sociology and phi- 
losophy at Atlanta University from 1922 un- 
til his retirement in 1947. He was University 
chaplain from 1922 to 1926 in addition to 
teaching sociology and ethics. 

Mr. Strong was born in Marion, Ala., in 
1886, and he received the A.B. from Fisk in 
1914. He received the A.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1921 and was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Meridian, 
Miss., 1921-22. He leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Lucile Mack, whom he married in 1924. 


1921 


EARL NEWSOM, April 11 in Sharon, Conn. 
He had resided in Salisbury, Conn., since 
1966 when he became an honorary trustee of 
the College and stepped down as senior part- 
ner in Earl Newsom & Co., the public rela- 
tions counseling firm he founded in 1935. 

Mr. Newsom was born in Wellman, Iowa, 
Dec. 13, 1897. He majored in English lit- 
erature, won letters in football and _ track, 
served on the staff of the Oberlin College 
Magazine (Oberlin Literary Magazine), and 
was chairman of the Men’s Senate’s “Court 
of Seven” which was established in the 
spring of 1920. He served in the Naval Air 
Service during World War I. 

Following graduate work at Columbia, Mr. 
Newsom taught at Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, the McBurney School for Boys in New 
York City and Memorial High School at Pel- 
ham, N.Y. In 1925, he left teaching to join 
the staff of the Literary Digest and ultimate- 
ly became its director of sales promotion. 
Before forming his own firm in 1935 he was 
executive secretary of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute, vice president and treasurer of the John 
Day Publishing Co. (which helped make a 
best seller out of Pearl Buck’s “The Good 
Earth”), public relations director of Distrib- 
utor’s Group Inc. (then the world’s largest 
distributors of fixed-type investment trust 
shares), and partner in the firm of Norman 
Bel Geddes which pioneered in the field of 
industrial design. 

Throughout his career at Earl Newsom & 
Co., he maintained that his role was to ad- 
vise top management on policies that would 
earn public respect. “No human enterprise 
can be made to look better than it is” and 
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“actions must be in accord with the public 
interest” were two of the principles that 
guided his programs. His firm’s client rela- 
tionships followed what he called a “client 
curve” which started with nothing, built up 
to a high curve, and then levelled off at a low 
line as the client learned to handle its own 
problems and Newsom could accept new 
business from another client. 

An article in Printer’s Ink in 1958 pointed 
out that “beyond the Newsom brilliance, 
humor and charm, is an ability to wait, years 
if necessary, for management to understand 
his lessons.” 

Clients included Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey (Exxon Corp.), Ford, General Motors, 
International Paper, CBS, R. H. Macy, 
Campbell Soup, Kennecott, Reynolds Metals 
and TWA. 

Mr. Newsom also was an adviser to public 
agencies as the President’s Commission on 
International Information Activities in 1953 
and the Internal Revenue Service in 1954. 
He had advised the Crusade for Freedom, 
the Free Europe Committee, the Ford and 
the Rockefeller Foundations and other Rock- 
efeller philanthropies. 

He was a director of the Advisory Council 
of the Committee for Modern Courts, a life 
member of the Academy of Political Science 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the National Institute of Social Sciences. He 
held honorary degrees from Boston and Iowa 
Wesleyan universities. 

Mr. Newsom was first elected a trustee of 
Oberlin in 1950 to fill a vacancy resulting 
from the resignation of Judge Robert N. Wil- 
kin whose death is reported elsewhere in this 
issue. He had previously served Oberlin in 
1945-46 as a member of the alumni commit- 
tee assisting in a search for a successor to 
President Wilkins. He served continuously 
on the Board until becoming an honorary 
trustee. 

He leaves his wife (Lois Rinehart, ’22) 
whom he married in 1923, son John R., ’47, 
daughter Barbara (Mrs. John P. Little), 
brother Hugh R., °15, and three grandchil- 
dren. 

Frank Stanton, ’65h, former vice chairman 
of CBS, and Richard Kimball, ’21, former 
president of the American Academy in Rome, 
spoke at memorial services for Mr. Newsom 
in the Salisbury Congregational Church April 
14. 

In his eulogy, Stanton said Mr. Newsom’s 
distinction in his field was due in great meas- 
ure to his “courageous forthrightness” and 
his refusal to “court approval by the ambival- 
ent view or the soft word.” 

“He was an optimist in the true sense of 
the belief that, for all their follies and limita- 
tions, human institutions, once their problems 
are honestly faced, can be made to work, can 
be improved upon and can enlarge and en- 
rich human life,’ Stanton said. 


1922 


HAROLD H. GEARHART, March 2 in Ely- 


ria, Ohio, after a four-month illness. He was 
born Sept. 11, 1897, in Canton, Ohio, and 
grew up in Salem, Ohio. He was a member 
of the Oberlin tennis team and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

A retired accountant of Bendix-Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Co. in Elyria, he 
had lived in Lorain and in St. Louis (where 
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he was employed by American Stove Co.). 
He was a member of the Ohio Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants and was treasurer 
of the First Congregational Church in Elyria. 

He leaves his wife (Dorothy Goetz, ’22) 
whom he married in 1927, daughter Donna 
(Mrs. George Hankins), and sister Esther 
(Mrs. Edward Bretz), *16. 


CLARENCE A. RAKER, March 31 in Delta, 
Ohio, following a stroke. 


1923 


MRS. JOSEPH C. FLANNERY (Thelma F. 


Edwards), k, March 28 in Youngstown, Ohio, 
after a long illness. She was born in Youngs- 
town, May 7, 1901, and taught kindergarten 
and second grade from 1923 to 1929 at Mon- 
roe School and from 1952 to 1956 in Board- 
man, Ohio, going later to Canfield (Ohio) 
schools. She taught primarily in the elemen- 
tary grades until her retirement in 1968. Mrs. 
Flannery was a member of the Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Club of Youngstown. Her husband, to 
whom she was married in 1932, died in 1960, 
She leaves six cousins. 
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SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER, Feb. 4 


in Asheville, N.C. She was nationally known 
as a music educator and composer of hun- 
dreds of published works despite the fact that 
she was stricken in 1929 with a serious ill- 
ness that took 12 years to conquer. 

During her illness, Miss Dittenhaver con- 
tinued to write songs and give music lessons 
despite poor eyesight and other afflictions. 
Her compositions have won awards in the 
North Carolina Federation of Music Clubs 
contest for professional composers and in the 
National League of American Pen Women 
contests. In 1967 she was voted one of the 
top 50 composers in America by the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Miss Dittenhaver was born in Paulding, 
Ohio, Dec. 16, 1901. She leaves a sister, 
Margaret (Mrs. Harry Pos), ’24, and a 
brother, James. 


MRS. L. RAY SARVER (Blanche M. Gill- 
mer), k, Jan. 19 in Akron, Ohio. She was 
born in Newton Falls, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1904, 
and had lived in the Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
area since her marriage in 1927. She taught 
in the Youngstown schools from 1924 to 1927 
and in Akron from 1927 to 1938. She leaves 
her husband, son David, a brother and a sis- 
ter and two grandchildren. 


1925 


MRS. H. THORN KING (Margaret Robb), 
Feb. 9 in Peterborough, N.H., after a long 
illness. She was born July 26, 1900, in Win- 
ona, Minn., and had lived in Hancock, N.H., 
for 28 years. 

Mrs. King headed the piano department at 
Dakota Wesleyan University (1925-29) and 
had taught at Mericourt Private School and 
the Deanwood School, both in Connecticut. 
She also was a teacher for many years in the 
Dublin, N.H., public schools and was a mem- 
ber of the Hancock school board. 

She leaves her husband, two sisters and a 
brother. 
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MRS. JOHN G. BOOKS (Ruth E. Jenkins), 
March 1 in Long Beach, Calif., following a 
lengthy illness. She was born in Elyria, Ohio, 
Feb. 3, 1903. Her mother, the late Lucy 
Cross (Mrs. David H. Jenkins), attended the 
College 1888-91 and 1885-86. Her grand- 
father, Edward S. Cross, was the builder of 
the Lorain County Court House in Elyria. 
Mrs. Books received the M.A. in physical 
education from NYU in 1933. She taught 
at Flemington, N.J., from 1932 to 1935 and 
was an office manager in Cleveland until 
1944 when she moved to Long Beach as an 
accountant with the Dunlap Oil Co. Her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1959, 
was a drilling superintendent with Dunlap. 
He died in 1965. She leaves a brother, Dr. 
Bowen D. Jenkins, in Costa Mesa, Calif. 


CLAIRE LUCILE ORDWAY, Feb. 10 in 
Auburn, N.Y., of pneumonia and congestive 
heart failure. Her death was unexpected. 
She and her sister Gretta, who died Feb. 4, 
had survived an auto accident in December 
1971. Miss Gretta, then 80, was seemingly 
uninjured when the car went into a skid and 
overturned. Miss Claire had three cracked 
vertebrae and several broken ribs. 

Miss Claire was born in Sodus, N.Y., Dec. 
25, 1903. She was a retired music super- 
visor and received a Mus.M. from Syracuse 
in 1944 and an Ed.D. from Columbia in 
1959. She taught in Fostoria, Ohio, public 
schools and Virginia Intermont College 
(Bristol, Va.). While teaching at Alabama 
College for Women at Montevallo, Ala., she 
played in the Birmingham Symphony. Miss 
Ordway also taught in the Smithtown, Long 
Island, public schools before retiring in 1969. 


MRS. DAVID H. SIDWELL (Mary Let- 
sche), Jan. 18 in Lower Merion, Pa., after 
a brief illness. A retired guidance counselor, 
she was born in Pittsburgh, Oct. 24, 1903, 
and lived most of her life in Chester, Pa. She 
retired in 1961 after serving on the faculty 
at Overbrook High School in Lower Merion 
for 34 years. Her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1950, is deceased. She leaves a 


stepdaughter, two stepsons, and three grand- 
children. 
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MRS. MORRIS MILLER (Laura W. Gates), 
Dec. 21, 1972, in Shrewsbury, N.J., after a 
lengthy illness. She attended the Conserva- 
tory 1923-25. Her husband survives. 


1928 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE HATCH, Sept. 6, 
1972, in Allison Park, Pa., of cancer. He was 
born Sept. 28, 1906, in Valley City, N.D., 
and his parents were the late Fred M. and 
Ellen Birdseye Hatch, both 02. His mother 
was a faculty member at Oberlin from 1909 
until her retirement in 1945. 

Mr. Hatch majored in chemistry and was 
a member of the varsity football squad. He 
received his A.M. in chemistry from Oberlin 
in 1929 and the Ph.D. from Michigan in 
1934, Since 1936 he had been on the re- 
search staff for Calgon Inc., studying the in- 
hibition of corrosion and scale in water sys- 
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tems. Prior to that he worked with the Me- 
chanical Rubber Co. of Ohio and the West- 
ern Cartridge Co. 

He leaves his wife (Virginia Bentzel, ’35) 
whom he married in 1938 and four children. 


HENRY DURELL LAMPMAN, Oct. 28, 
1972, in Detroit of a coronary occlusion. He 
was born June 25, 1907, at Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich., the son of Charles G. and Eva 
Rheinfrank (91) Lampman. He had lived 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich., for 40 years. 

Mr. Lampman was a letterman in track 
and cross country. He received the B.S. in 
chemical engineering from Michigan in 1931 
and had been employed by Detroit Gray Iron 
and Steel Foundries Inc. for 41 years. He 
was a charter member of the Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit, the American Foundrymen’s 
Society, the American Society for Metals, the 
Detroit Oberlin Alumni Club and he was a 
life member of the Univ. of Michigan Union. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lydia Prahl 
whom he married in 1932, two sons, a daugh- 
ter, two grandchildren and a sister, Marion 
AY. 25. 


1929 


JOHN D. DONALDSON, Jan. 13 in San 
Diego. He was born May 16, 1908, in West 
Newton, Pa. He majored in mathematics 
and received the M.A. in math in 1941 from 
the University of Pittsburgh where he did ad- 
ditional work in psychology. In 1944 he be- 
came an aeronautical design specialist for 
Convair Division of General Dynamics after 
teaching math at Pittsburgh for seven years. 
In 1954 he became a sales engineer for Con- 
vair. 

In 1959 he contracted a blood infection 
which damaged the mitral valve of his heart 
and resulted in open heart surgery in 1961. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary 
Markle whom he married in 1941, and two 
children. 
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MRS. FRANK A. WALLACE (Harriott B. 
Churchill), Dec. 29, 1972, at Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Clear Lake, Calif., after a long illness. 
Her husband died last September after an 
acute, brief illness. 

Mrs. Wallace was born Sept. 27, 1907, in 
Providence, R.I. She majored in animal 
ecology and worked in 1930-31 with the late 
Prof. Lynds Jones, ’92, in the Oberlin mu- 
seum in the zoology building. When her 
family moved to San Diego in 1932, she stud- 
ied dentistry at Southern California and at 
Berkeley, but she preferred being a dental 
hygienist and received a B.S. from Berkeley 
in 1940. 

From then until 1942 she worked for the 
Contra Costa County Health Department as 
dental hygienist in the public schools. She 
was married Dec. 25, 1971. Her husband 
was a realtor and they lived in and around 
the Bay area and in Danville, Calif. 

In 1962 the Wallaces moved to the small 
town of Nice, on Clear Lake, the largest nat- 
ural lake in California. They traveled exten- 
sively in 1962 and 1963. Mrs. Wallace leaves 
son Donald and grandson Scott in Danville, 


Calif. 
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MRS. HAROLD R. HOOVER (Margaret E. 
Newcomb ), March 30 in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla, 
She was born July 29, 1911, and studied at 
Toledo University in 1934-35 and St. Vin- 
cent’s School of nursing where she received 
her RN in 1947. She was a nurse in the two 
hospitals in Monroe, Mich., until 1959. She 
leaves her husband, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1968 at Dundee, Mich., and a step- 
daughter, Mrs. Clifford Collins. 
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EDWIN D. ANDERSON, March 18 at his 
home in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. He had been 
organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in East Cleveland since 1948. 
Prior to that he was organist at East End 
Christian Church in Pittsburgh and Rodef 
Sholom Temple in Youngstown and organist 
and choir director at the Church of the Sav- 
iour in Salem, Ohio, and Euclid Ave. Chris- 
tian Church in Cleveland. 

He had, since 1946, been associated with 
the Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland, producer 
of paints, mastics and protective coatings for 
maintenance and construction, and in recent 
years was in the inventory control depart- 
ment of the company. He raised orchids as 
a hobby and he was a past regional director 
of the Associated Guild of Organists. He 
was born in Fostoria, Ohio, March 30, 1909. 

Mr. Anderson leaves his wife (Beatrice 
Lane, °32k), whom he married in 1936, sons 
Richard L. and Norman S., daughter Carolyn 
(Mrs. Richard Wyatt), grandchildren and a 
sister. 


CASSIUS W. GOULD JR. Jan. 26 in Boise, 
Idaho, of injuries received in a beating in his 
home on Jan. 24. Involuntary manslaughter 
charges were filed against a 17-year-old Boise 
youth who was arrested after police found 
Mr. Gould unconscious and took him to a 
hospital. Police reported that an empty wine 
bottle was used to strike the fatal blows. 

Mr. Gould had been professor of political 
science at Boise State College since 1966 and 
he also taught music and geography. He 
previously had taught social studies, foreign 
languages and music for 22 years at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota at Springfield 
(Southern State Teachers College ) where he 
was director of guidance for a time but was 
best known for his work in the music field. 
He had traveled in South America, the Ori- 
ent, Australia, India, the Middle East, Africa 
and Western Europe. 

Mr. Gould was born in Chicago, Dec. 12, 
1908, and he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Conservatory Men’s Board. He received the 
Mus. M. from Oberlin in 1944 and the Ph.D. 
in comparative musicology from Northwest- 
ern in 1954. 

He leaves a sister, Ruth Alice. 
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REV. HAROLD A. MERCIER, t, March 4 
at Walker, Minn., after a two-day illness. 
He was an Army chaplain from 1944 to 1957, 
serving 19 months in Korea and in the ETO 
during WWII and at White Sands (N.M.) 
Proving Ground, After retiring with the rank 
of major, he was minister of the Community 


Church (United Church of Christ) of Walker 
until his retirement two or three years ago. 

Mr. Mercier was born in Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 1, 1904, and received the A.B. from 
Defiance College in 1932. After receiving 
his B.D. from Oberlin, he was a missionary 
in South Dakota for four years and a pastor 
at several churches in Massachusetts during 
the next six years before entering the Chap- 
lains Corps. 

He leaves his wife (Jean Horton, ’37), 
whom he married in 1935, and daughters 
Marion (Mrs. James Hein) and Cynthia. 
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MRS. JAMES A. STEWART (Catharine 
Good), Jan. 4 at Birmingham, Mich., sud- 
denly after a stroke. She was born March 
10, 1913, in Tiffin, Ohio, and prior to her 
marriage in 1948 she taught English, general 
science and physical education in Crestline 
and Findlay, Ohio, and Oak Park, Ill. She 
majored in physical education and English 
at Oberlin and received her A.M. in educa- 
tion from Michigan in 1942. 

Mrs. Stewart leaves her husband, two sons 
and a daughter. 
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MRS. BAYARD W. LYON (Wynne Wolf), 
Feb. 6 in Western Springs, IIl., of double 
pneumonia as she seemed to be recovering 
from “London Flu.” <A graduate assistant in 
counseling psychology at George William 
College in Downer’s Grove, Ill., she would 
have completed work on her master’s in June. 

Mrs. Lyon was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 
11, 1919. As an undergraduate at Oberlin 
she was president of the YWCA, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and an associate of Sigma 
Xi. After receiving the M.S. in medical 
technology at Wayne State University, she 
was a medical technologist at Good Samar- 
itan Hospital in Cincinnati. 

After her marriage in 1944, she had re- 
sided in the Chicago area except for a two- 
year period when the family lived in Aus- 
tralia. She was an active civic leader, 
member of the League of Women Voters, 
and she organized centers in the ghetto sec- 
tion for youth activities after school. She 
also counseled young blacks for biochemical 
positions in hospitals. 

The Lyon home was open to graduate stu- 
dents from the Northern Tier countries of 
Africa for weekends and holidays. 

She leaves her husband, ’42, son William, 
daughters Marian, ’70, Laurel, ’72, and Vir- 
ginia, her mother in Cincinnati, two brothers 
and three sisters including Harriet (Mrs, 
Roger Arnold), ’49. 
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RICHARD E. CLEWELL, April 12 in Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, Ohio, after a three-year illness. 
He was born in Canton, Ohio, Feb. 26, 1922, 
and until he became ill had been head foot- 
ball coach, assistant coach of baseball and 
basketball, and math teacher at Western Re- 
serve Academy in Hudson, Ohio, since 1949, 
He himself had attended Western Reserve 


Academy where his father was head of the 
music department. 

Mr. Clewell served in the Army signal 
corps during World War II and was instruc- 
tor in physics at Kenyon (1947-48). He 
leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth Ann 
Grisson whom he married in 1950, daughter 
Rebecca, sons Christopher and Michael, 
brother Andre, °56, and his father, Ralph, 
now retired. 
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WHITNEY B. CALLAHAN, Jan. 12 in Ro- 
chester, N.Y., of cancer. He had taught 
physics in the Brighton (N.Y.) Central 
Schools High School, having been made sci- 
ence department chairman in 1962. Last 
year he became coordinator of math and sci- 
ence at the high school, a post he held until 
about a month before his death. 

Mr. Callahan was born in Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., March 17, 1925. He was a teacher for 
27 years, having taught previously in Nyack, 
N.Y., and having been principal at Lansing- 
ville High School in Ludlowville, N.Y., for 
three years. He received the B.S. in electri- 
cal engineering from Brown in 1946, the A.B. 
in physics from Oberlin in 1948, the A.M. in 
math and science education from Columbia 
in 1950 and the Ed.D. from Columbia. He 
also studied at Union Theological Seminary. 

He leaves his wife (Earlene Rose, *49), 
whom he married in 1949, and sons David, 


Paul and Richard. 
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MRS. JACK MORRIS (Phyllis Mayer), Nov. 
3, 1972. She was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
July 27, 1934, and was a talented pianist in 
Allentown, Pa., when she enrolled at Oberlin 
after being a scholarship student of the 
Chatham School of Music in New York and 
having studied under Josef Wissow of Phil- 
adelphia. She received her Mus. M. from 
Manhattan School of Music in 1957 and 
taught piano privately in Wayne, N.J., and 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa. She leaves 
her husband to whom she was married in 
1957 and children Michael, Alan, Jonathan 
and Ilene. 
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MRS. WERNER TORKANOWSKY ( Mari- 
lyn Linhart), early in January in New Or- 
leans. Death was attributed to “London 
Flu.” She had been solo harpist with the 
New Orleans Symphony for several years and 
had played with the orchestra in New York 
City prior to becoming ill. Her husband is 
conductor of the symphony. 

Mrs. Torkanowsky was born in Roberts- 
ville, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1940. Following her 
graduation she was principal harpist with the 
Oklahoma City Symphony. An earlier mar- 
riage to George Barrios ended in divorce. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves her 
parents in Alliance, Ohio. 
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LEE HERMAN (’69-’71) married Cynthia 
Louise Zeneter of Bowling Green, Ohio, 
March 17. He is a manager trainee at Tandy 
Leather Co., Washington, D.C. 


1972 


Mahema Devadoss, director of Asia House 
1970-72 and wife of MANOHARAN DEVA- 
DOSS, A.M., is slowly improving over the 
condition she was in immediately following 
the car-truck accident in which she was in- 
jured in December. The chances for her com- 
plete recovery are extremely small and what- 
ever recovery she makes will take much time 
and effort and money. She will need a great 
amount of physiotherapy. The Coilege and 
Asia House have started a trust fund to help 
Mahema. Contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Jane Nabakowski, secretary to the prov- 
ost, Administration Bldg., Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Checks should be made 
payable to the Devadoss Fund. 

LINDA HOTCHKISS planned to be mar- 
ried to Romesh C. Mehta of New Delhi, 
India, April 28 in Rockford, Ill. Maid of 
honor: Andra Hotchkiss, 68. Best man: Ralf 
Hotchkiss, ’70. New address: 27 Northill St., 
Apt. 1-A, Stamford, Conn. 06907. 

DIANE SINGER Swords is a teacher aide 
in the reading program at Lee Road School, 
Cornwall, N.Y. 

The Sandusky Valley (Ohio) Board of Drug 
Abuse has hired JAMES C. TALBOT as 
full-time director of its programs in San- 
dusky, Seneca and Wyandot counties. 

After getting settled in their apartment in 
Parkfairfax, Va., CHRISTINE ASH Waldo 
found work as executive secretary for two 
council directors for the Urban Land Insti- 
tute in Washington, D.C. This is a non- 
profit, research and education organization in- 
volved in land use study. 

ROBERT WEIRICH is teaching English 
and music at Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt. He teaches two courses, “Music 
Appreciation” and “The Arts and Ideas of 
Music,” and he directed the music in the 
Academy’s production of “You’re A Good 
Man, Charlie Brown” and took a major part 
in the production of the school’s multi-media 
Christmas montage. 
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ERIC BRUBAKER, systems programmer 
and full-time staff member at the College 
Computer Center since 1970, left Oberlin in 
late March to take a position with Bell Heli- 
copter in Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM V. CRAIG 
(SHEILA A. KRAUS) are living at 748 South 
Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 14620. Sheila has giv- 
en her master’s recital at Eastman and will 
take her oral exams in May. Bill is finishing 
his second year of medical school and has ac- 
cepted a research grant in oncology for this 
summer. 

Airman First Class William A. Halteman 
has graduated at Goodfellow AFB, Tex., 
from the USAF communications analysis spe- 
cialist course. He has been assigned to Ka- 
dena AB, Okinawa, for duty with a unit of 
the USAF Security Service. 

JOE MISNER is studying at the School of 
Urban and Public Affairs, Carnegie-Mellon 
University, Pittsburgh. 

For the past two years, CLARENCE N. 
PATTERSON JR. has been a claim agent for 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. Since De- 
cember 1971, he has been in the Lake Region 
headquarters office at Muncie, Ind. 

WILLIAM and Ann SHOCKLEY became 
parents Jan. 6 to Alice. They live in Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 

BRIAN and KATIE TOLLES SMITH are 
living in Somerville, Mass. He’s back in 
school, at MIT, working on a B.A. in com- 
puter science. His studies concentrate on 
artificial intelligence and the effects of tech- 
nology, especially computers, on society. 
Katie is a nursing assistant at Mt. Auburn 
Hospital. 

PETER SOWISKI has left his “life on the 
farm, for a while at least.” He is studying 
studio art at Ohio State, in the graduate 
printmaking program and lives in Columbus. 


POSITION OPEN 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Oberlin Alumni Association 

Primary responsibility for this admin- 
istrator will be to strengthen area 
club organizations throughout the 
country by the promotion in the field 
of three specific Association pro- 
grams: Field Study, Admissions Rep- 
resentatives and Extended Education. 
Will require considerable travel. 
Salary range $7,000 to $7,500, de- 
pending upon qualifications. It is ex- 
pected that the assistant director will 
assume his or her duties July 1, 1973. 
Send resumes to John H. Purves, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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ANN ZANDER Amold and her husband, 
Jim, left for India in March. Jim has an 
American Institute of Indian Studies fellow- 
ship to complete work on his Ph.D. in North- 
ern India classical music, specifically sitar 
performance. Benares will be their head- 
quarters, hopefully for the next three years. 

DORIS (PARKE) and James Brinson pre- 
sented a joint organ recital March 18 at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Winter Haven, Fla. 
James is choirmaster at St. Paul’s and Doris is 
organist at St. David’s Episcopal Church, 
Lakeland, Fla. Both teach part time in the 
music department at Florida Southern Col- 
lege. 

DIANA DAVIDSON, mezzo-soprano, was 
co-winner of the Youth Talent Auditions 
sponsored by the La Jolla Civic-University 
Orchestra and Chorus Association. 

STEWART EDELSTEIN won the $100 
second prize in the 1972 Nathan Burkan Me- 
morial Copyright Competition at Cornell Law 
School. His winning essay was “Knowing the 
Score: What is a Sound Test for Determin- 
ing Plagiarism in Music Infringement Cases?” 
The competition is sponsored annually in 
leading law schools by ASCAP, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers. 

BARB (DUNLAP) and George Gulgas, 
"71, have bought a mobile home in Niles, 
Ohio, and “plan to stay put for a while.” 

STEPHEN KELLY is in his second year at 
the University of Cincinnati Medical School. 

EUGENIE ADAMEC Malek gave a fac- 
ulty recital at Smith College last November. 
The program included piano works by Schu- 
mann, Berg and Beethoven. She also per- 
formed in the area’s premiere of Stravinsky’s 
“Les Noces,” which is scored for four pianos, 
percussion, chorus and soloists. 

CHRISTOPHER and Cathleen MARK be- 
came parents Jan. 21 to a second child, Ce- 
celia Delfs, in Washington, D.C. 

Marine Lt. BOB MARKWOOD has been 
assigned, effective May 31, to the USS. 
Newport News, permanent flagship of the 
Second Fleet. He will be executive officer of 
the ship’s Marine detachment. Bob and his 
wife (ALISON DUTTON) left San Clemente, 
Calif., May 6 and planned to stop in Oberlin 
en route to Norfolk, Va., the ship’s home port. 

Since last June, SUSAN SCHAFFER has 
been aquatics and women’s and girls’ physi- 
cal director at the Springfield, Ill., YMCA. 
Address: 4001 Hazelcrest Road, Springfield, 
Ill. 62703. 

ERIC SOSMAN has moved into the sys- 
tems area at the Oberlin Computer Center. 
He has been a full-time staff member at the 
Center since 1971, and a student staff member 
since 1968. 

TIM STALNAKER will become an associ- 
ate with the law firm of Lewis, Rice, Tucker, 
Allen and Chubb in St. Louis in August. 
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DIANE KAPLAN Vinokur is continuing 
studies in the joint doctoral program in so- 
ciology and social work at the University of 
Michigan. Last summer she worked on a re- 
search project entitled “Population Planning 
and Social Work Education,” at the U-M’s 
School of Social Work. The project’s curric- 
ulum supervisor was Catherine Street Chil- 
man, ’35, professor of research and director 
of the Research Center at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee School of Social Wel- 
fare. Diane has been awarded a Rackham 
Pre-Doctoral Fellowship, by the U-M, for her 
studies during 1973-74. 

LAURA VON DOENHOFF is finishing 
her freshman year at the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine. Her address is 
1255 Paddock Hills Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
45229. She will spend the summer in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, working at Middletown Hos- 
pital and in doctors’ offices there as a precep- 
tor in the Student AMA community orienta- 
tion program. Meanwhile she spends free 
afternoons working in an inner city govern- 
ment-funded clinic in Cincinnati. 

Joyce (Erdman, ’71) and GREG WAY have 
been living for more than two years in Re- 
gina, Sask. He is a band director for the 
Regina Catholic Schools, working mainly with 
junior high school groups, and instructs in 
percussion at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Regina. Also he is principal percussionist of 
the Regina Symphony. Joyce has been a 
kindergarten teacher’s aide. 
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JOHN BRYANT plans to marry Evelyn 
Sandra Seltzer in June. She attended Ste- 
phens College and is a junior at Carnegie- 
Mellon University where John is a doctoral 
candidate. 

WILLIAM and Ann (Zener, 67) ED- 
WARDS became parents March 16 to John 
Zener, at Salt Lake City, Utah. William 
writes that John Heckenlively, M.D., 68, 
timed his pediatrics rotation at University 
Hospital so that he was on hand throughout 
John Zener’s first few days of life. 


RIAA EE a 
TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $1.00 for 
each transcript requested by mail. 
Payment should be sent with the re- 
quest. Because of chance of error, 
phone requests are discouraged. To 
speed the accurate answering of re- 
quests, please give: current name and 
address; full name used at Oberlin 
(maiden name, if applicable); di- 
vision at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is 
required (should be more than a 

week from date of request). 
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RUSSELL FOX is director of music at the 
Glendale (Calif.) Centre Theater. 

JOANNE SHAPIRO Fry has received an 
M.A. in speech from Kent State. She lives 
in Medina, Ohio. 

ROSANNA PARMETER Hansen and her 
husband, Corwith, completed their Peace 
Corps service in May 1972. They spent 10 
months traveling throughout Asia, the Middle 
East and Europe. In Israel they visited 
RUTH ORDEN Leitner. 

JONATHAN SIVITZ has opened a jewelry 
store at 14 Story St., Cambridge, Mass., and 
ANN (SHAFTEL) is finishing her M.A. in 
Oriental art. They live in Cambridge. 

ANNE LENOIR Solomon was planning to 
be married to Martin Trigg, May 5. He plays 
guitar and she plays clarinet and flute in a 
four-member folk-rock group called “Wood- 
rose.” The group has given performances at 
numerous dances, night clubs, weddings, 
parties and concerts in the Albuquerque area. 
Anne has been living in Los Lunas, N.M. 

LYNN ZEIGLER won the first prize of 
$400 in an organ competition sponsored by 
Swiss radio and television. In addition to 
cash, the prize also included an appearance 
April 20 on “Eurovision” (television). The 
concert tour which she was promised after 
receiving first prize in the 16th Annual Na- 
tional Swiss Organ Concours (see Jan-Feb 
1973) is scheduled for the first two weeks of 
November (10 concerts throughout Switzer- 
land). She recently has played several re- 
citals in Switzerland. Lynn is preparing for 
her final virtuosity exams which will take 
place during May and June at the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Geneva, Switzerland. 


1968 


MARCIA HEISER has been married to 
Ventura Barata Jr. of Norwalk, Conn., since 
Oct. 16, 1971. He is a testboard repairman 
for the Southern New England Telephone Co. 
in Stamford, Conn. Last year Marcia was a 
substitute teacher for all grades in the Nor- 
walk, Conn., school system. On Jan. 29, this 
year, their son, David Dennis, was born. 

WILLIAM BRASHEAR has received the 
Ph.D. in classics from the University of Mich- 
igan. He continues as assistant Greek papy- 
rologist in the Egyptian Museum, West Ber- 
lin. Address: Aegyptisches Museum, 1 Ber- 
lin 19, Schlossstr. 70, Berlin, West Germany. 

CHARLES DURFEE is living in East 
Brewster, Mass., and is a carpenter-builder 
on Cape Cod. 

CHRISTOPHER LLOYD has married the 
former Jane Waggoner and is a copy editor 
in the college department at Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. The Lloyds live in New York 
City. 

SCOTT OTERMAT has become an associ- 
ate of the Society of Actuaries. He is an ac- 
tuarial associate in The Hartford Insurance 
Group’s pension department, Hartford, 
Conn. 

ELAINE BENDOCK Pelosini has become 
an art instructor at Denison. She had been 
a teaching associate in art at the University 
of Minnesota and assistant to the chairman 
of the master of fine arts program. 


AT 


BRUCE PALMER, 67: 


Away with wood 


hen he was a student at Ober- 

lin, Bruce Palmer, °67, was a 

set designer and builder for 
theatrical productions at Hall Audi- 
torium. 

Now he builds furniture with sec- 
ondhand machinery in an old garage 
in Bowdoinham, Maine, and he de- 
livers his wares in a beat-up Chevro- 
let truck with his name and telephone 
number painted on the side. He's 
been doing this for about three years 
and the Brunswick, Maine, Times 
Record has hailed him for his success 
as a craftsman. 

His accomplishments range from a 
custom-made stereo cabinet to a set 
of New England rod-back chairs and 
matching love seat designed for the 
Bowdoin Art Museum. 

After graduating from Oberlin, 
Bruce worked for six months for a 
man who repaired antiques. He 
found this a “slow way to learn 
skills.” In his brief experience as an 
apprentice, Bruce got the impression 
that “in general, in America, crafts- 
men don’t want apprentices.” “They 
will hire someone to sand for them 
for two bucks an hour, but they don’t 
want to take the time to teach.” 

He gave up his apprenticeship and 
attended the School of American 
Craftsmen at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology in Rochester, N.Y. To- 
day he calls himself a “craftsman in 
wood.” “Someday,” he says, “I'll be 
a master craftsman when I feel com- 
fortable with the label. I don’t think 
anyone working less than 10 years 
can hang that label on himself.” 

To Palmer, being a craftsman is 
part of something bigger. “It’s part 
of not working on jobs that you don’t 
like or not being alienated from your 
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work. You can work 60 hours a week 
on something you like, and it’s all 
right. Along with that, you don't 
need two cars. You can drive a bat- 
tered green truck. It depends on 
what you consider a living. If you 
mean $15,000 or $20,000 a year, you 
can te 

Palmer's gallery chairs and love 
seat were Officially installed in the 
Bowdoin Art Museum last December. 
“Wood is a certain type of material,” 
he told the Times Record. “It changes 
with each piece of wood. Part of it 
is having an intuitive feeling for what 
is going to happen to the wood when 
you work with it.” 


Photo by Alice Brown 
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CHRISTOPHER ASMUSSEN is working 
in New York City as an area consultant for 
American Field Service’s international schol- 
arships. In his spare time he is a supernu- 
merary at the Met and he sings in the Village 
Light Opera Group. 

ELIZABETH RODGERS HARVEY has 
joined the staff of Schlow Memorial Library, 
State College, Pa., as children’s librarian. 
She had been county librarian for the Clear- 
field (Pa.) County Public Library. Elizabeth 
and her husband, PAUL, live in State Col- 
lege. 

MARGOT STEPHENSON was to be mar- 
ried May 19 to John A. Catherwood. He 
works for the First National City Bank, New 
York City, and she works for the Paul Drey 
Gallery, also in New York. 

DONNA (SPRUNGER) and Jeffrey De- 
mian became parents last Nov. 30 to Sara 
Rebecca. They are living in Oxford, Ohio. 

Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
plastics and chemicals manufacturer, has ap- 
pointed WILLIAM S. HOLDEN to the po- 
sition of technical sales representative in the 
Chicago, Ill., district of its industrial chemi- 
cals department. He joined Rohm and Haas 
in 1969 as a technical assistant in the com- 
pany’s home office. He and his wife, Teresa, 
live in Naperville, Il. 

Dr. SAMUEL A. JACOBS and Jean Lynn 
Shutzberg are planning to be married June 
24 at Pittsburgh, Pa. She received the BA 
from Penn State and expects to receive the 
A.M. in June from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Samuel is a resident physician at 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, and in July 
expects to join the National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md., to do cancer research. 

ANTON MIKOFSKY, free-lance writer 
and photo-journalist, recently returned to the 
States after 8% months in Europe. He at- 
tended the June 1972 U.N. Conference on 
Human Environment and traveled and wrote 
in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Paris and Lon- 
don. He is living in New York City and has 
appeared on the television program “To Tell 
the Truth,” as an imposter. 

BOB and Shernaz (Mehta, 69) MOL- 
LINGER are living in Brooklyn. He received 
the Ph.D. in American literature in Febru- 
ary from Indiana University and Shernaz has 
an M.A. in English, from NYU. She is pur- 
suing doctoral studies in English at Columbia. 

JEAN LOFT was married last year to 
George Seiler. They spent a year in Corinth, 
Miss., where she taught recorder and “had 
the joy of introducing the town to early mu- 
sic.” He is on the management team of the 
company that produces Arm and Hammer 
baking soda. They both play folk music “for 
fun” and are living in Glen Ridge, N.J. 

LESLIE GAMBLE was married Feb. 18 
to Donald Knapp Webster in Morristown, N.]. 
She became “part-time mother” of three step- 
children (two boys and a girl). Don is de- 
partment head and teacher of honors and ad- 
vanced chemistry courses at Mountain Lakes 
High School as well as 1973 chairman of a 
local branch of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Leslie has her MAT in science from 
Harvard. Address; 3291 Deer Trail Pt., Lake 
Shawnee, N.J. 07885. 
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MARIANNE BARCELLONA is working 


part time at the Leo Castelli Gallery, New 
York City, and is doing free-lance photogra- 
phy. Address: 274 President St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11231. 

CHARLES L. COPENHAVER III was 
transferred last November to Chicago as an 
attorney for IBM’s Data Processing Division. 
His wife, Dorothy, is an editor with Scott, 
Foresman in Glenview, Ill. They live in 
Evanston, IIl. 

JANE HARGATE, t, received the Bishop’s 
Award of Merit, Episcopal Diocese of Ohio, 
Feb. 17 for more than four decades of “spir- 
ited volunteer leadership” in diocesan affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID L. MYERS (ANNE 
SUHRE, MAT) are settled in the Boston 
area. David is assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Wellesley and Anne is a doctoral 
candidate in educational administration at 
Harvard. They have two children, Jeremy, 2, 
and Jessica, 6 months. 

LINN DIXON Noble received the Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology last August from the 
California School of Professional Psychology, 
San Francisco. She is a staff psychologist 
for Child Development Services of San Mateo 
County. 

KEN RUBINSON is doing post-doctoral 
research at Cambridge, England. He finished 
his Ph..D in chemistry at the University of 
Michigan in March 1972, From May through 
October 1972, he traveled around the Pacific 
Basin. For five weeks he worked with an 
archaeological expedition on Easter Island, 
and for six weeks he taught high school on 
the Cook Islands. Address: University 
Chemical Laboratory, Lenafield Rd., Cam- 
bridge CB2 1EW, England. 


1965 


PETER and ANN RICHARDS ANDER- 
SON became parents to a second son, David 
Lyon, last Sept. 19. Ann retired in September 
as director of the Charlestown, Mass., Activ- 
ities Center, a community center for adults, 
but hopes to return to work this fall. Peter 
remains the welfare specialist at Massachu- 
setts Law Reform Institute, “at least until 
Mr. Nixon catches up with him.” They are 
living in Charlestown. 

BETTY BULLOCK was married Feb. 25 
to Paul Christianson at Richmond, Va. He 
is conductor of the Virginia Commonwealth 
University Orchestra and Rock Band and 
works as a commercial composer-arranger. 
Betty was guest soloist this season with the 
Duke Symphony. The Christiansons are liv- 
ing at 332 Roseneath Rd., Richmond 23220. 

PETE CLEMENS and family have been 
transferred for the second time in eight 
months. In April they left Boston for Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where he is controller and treas- 
urer for P & C Food Markets. Address: 
Burke Rd., R.D.2, Jamesville, N.Y. 13078. 

JON DEAK, assistant principal bassist of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, was seen March 11 on CBS televi- 
sion when the orchestra made an appearance 
under the direction of Michael Tilson 
Thomas. He has made regular television ap- 
pearances with the orchestra under the di- 
rection of Leonard Bernstein and others. 
Pierre Boulez is the orchestra’s music director. 
Jon and his wife (Carol Cage, ’66) live in New 
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Who will receive the 41st 
ALUMNI AWARD 

for direct service to 
Oberlin College? 


Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 41st distinguished Alumni Award — 
a bronze medal to be presented at the Alumni Luncheon in 1974. 
The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee's 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1973. 


Send your nominations to: 


John H. Purves 
‘xecutive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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York City. She plays viola with the New 
Jersey Symphony. In the March 11 CBS 
program, Jon and the principal bassist played 
dual passages. 

DAVID HATFIELD, D.Mus. candidate 
at Indiana University, in January directed 
Hindemith’s “The Long Christmas Dinner.” 
It was the second production he directed for 
the IU Opera Studio. David is Ralph Ap- 
pelman’s research assistant in the Institute for 
Vocal Research. DIANA HULSE Hatfield 
teaches piano privately. The Hatfields have 
two sons (Christopher, 5, and Timothy, 1) 
and live in Bloomington. 

CRAIG and Gail (Kort, 64) PACKARD, 
along with sons Boris and Mark, will spend 
1973-74 in Belgrade, where Craig will do re- 
search for his Ph.D. thesis on contemporary 
Serbian satire and the works of the Serbian 
writer Erih Kos. He has a fellowship from 
the International Research and Exchanges 
Board. Currently the Packards are in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where Craig is doing Ph.D. 
work at Ohio State in Russian and Serbian 
literature. He has been president of the Co- 
lumbus Folk Dancers for the past two years. 
In addition to folk and modern dancing, Gail 
finds time to paint as well as care for their 
sons. 


1964 


CAROL (MUNDAY) and Charles Law- 
rence announce the birth of Maia Thembi, 
Feb. 1. The Lawrences live in San Fran- 
cisco, the location of his law firm. Carol 
free-lances as a producer of films and minor- 
ity-oriented television programs. 

JOHN (Demi) MILLER Jr., has left Chi- 
cago and graduate studies. He is living in 
Philadelphia and working for the Friends 
Peace Committee. He lives at the Philadel- 
phia Life Center. 

BARBARA (MAY) and Caesar Rudzki, 
M.D., announce the birth of their first child, 
Jonas Ronon, Jan. 26. Caesar is a gastro- 
enterologist at Group Health, Washington, 
D.C., and Barbara recently resigned as as- 
sistant to the executive producer of Altmar 
Productions, which produces the television 
program, “It’s Academic.” The Rudzkis 
bought their first home last September in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Don and MAGGIE CURTIS Thompson 
are continuing their work with comic books. 
He co-edited and contributed to a collection 
of articles called “All in Color for a Dime” 
(Arlington House), now available in paper- 
back (Ace). Both have articles in the up- 
coming Arlington House collection, “The 
Comic-Book Book,” co-edited by Don and 
Dick Lupoff. Don and Maggie gave a lec- 
ture March 12 at Muskingum College on 
“Science Fiction Comics.” Their son, Ste- 
phen Charles, will be a year old on Aug. 1. 
They live in Mentor, Ohio. 

JAMES A. SMITH received the Mus.M. 
in January from the University of Miami. 

Theodore and ELEANOR WOLF Zabb 
announce the birth of their first child, Amy 
Rachel, Feb. 14. Elly “temporarily sus- 
pended” her work as an education consul- 
tant. She hopes to resume work with edu- 
cational films and school systems in the late 


spring. 
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Peter and SUSAN DARBY Grilli have re- 
turned to the States after two and one-half 
years in Japan. He works in the New York 
City office of a Tokyo publishing firm which 
specializes in books on Asia and the Pacific 
region. Susan is teaching violin at Hastings 
Talent Education Center Inc. They are liv- 
ing in Hastings-on-Hudson, 


1962 


ANNE (SCATTERGOOD) and Richard 
Fogg became parents March 20 to their first 
child, Alison Emlen. They live in Buffalo. 

DONALD and NANCY AITKEN NARA- 
GON and their two children (Michael, 6, and 
Becky, 3) have moved from Virginia to 1645 
Rahway Rd., Scotch Plains, N.J. 07076. 
Don has accepted a position with the Verona 
Division of Baychem Corp., a subsidiary of 
the German Bayer Industries. Nancy misses 
her library job but is enjoying work for the 
League of Women Voters and the College 
Club. 

JANE SCHUH and Kenneth W. Jonaitis 
were married in Arcata, Calif., last Nov. 20. 
He is an aeronautical engineer for Lockheed. 
In January Jane performed the “Concerto No. 
1 in E Minor,” Chopin, with the Pierce Col- 
lege-Community Orchestra. They live in 
Los Angeles. 


SHEILA ALLEN, ’66, was one of 11 
finalists in this year’s Metropolitan 


Opera national auditions. She pre- 
viously won the Toronto district and 
Cleveland regional auditions and 
competed with 22 others in the semi- 
finals in New York. Sheila is on the 
faculty at the State University Col- 
lege at Fredonia (N.Y.). Christine 
Boardman, ’72, competed in the semi- 
finals after winning first prize in the 
Chicago regional audition. She is 
studying for her Mus.M. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


RONALD SURACE, music faculty mem- 
ber at Jacksonville (Ala.) State University, 
was selected as one of the six outstanding 
musical performers in Alabama. The selection 
was made by Alabama Artists Series, co- 
sponsored by the federal government. Ron 
is a pianist who has had performances with 
Si Zenton, Bob Cosby, Ralph Martieri, Ray 
McKinley, and Columbia Pictures Records. 


1961 


TOM GAUMER, t, became minister Feb. 
1 of the Northwest Church of Christ, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. For the past six years he has 
been associated with the Preston Road School 
of Preaching, Dallas. He and his wife are 
the parents of Alex, 4, and Vickie, 6. 

Rev. JAMES M. REGESTER, t, was in- 
stalled Feb. 18 as associate pastor of the Col- 
lingwood Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

NANCY (MEISEL) and Wilfred Roberts, 
63, announce the birth of Gretchen Ruth, on 
Sept. 3, 1972. She joins Tim, 8, and Mi- 
chael, 6. Will is in his ninth year as princi- 
pal bassoonist with the Dallas Symphony and 
third year as its personnel manager. 

BETTY SCHWIMMER has received the 
Ph.D. in comparative literature (French, Ital- 
ian and Russian) from the University of Cal- 
itcrnia, Berkeley. Her dissertation was on 
Jean Cocteau. Since Thanksgiving she has 
been traveling in Mexico. During recent 
years Betty has lived communally and learned 
old-time fiddle and banjo, as well as organic 
gardening and “how to be a healthy vege- 
tarian.” 

MARTHA TIPPETT Wintner has joined 
the Walhimer Agency as its Hamden, Conn., 
real estate sales associate. She is a former 
Hamden school teacher. 


1960 


SUSAN (GRISWOLD) and Thomas Blan- 
dy have purchased three row houses in Troy, 
N.Y., which they are fixing up. They be- 
came parents to Charley, last August. Son, 
Jim, is 4 years old. Susan has been on ma- 
ternity leave from the Hudson Valley Com- 
munity College Library. 


1959 


DIANA (FAULKNER) and J. Kent Mc- 
Coy, along with their two young children, 
are living in Campbell, Australia. Kent is 
principal landscape architect for the National 
Capitol Development Commission. The 
Commission is responsible for building Aus- 
tralia’s capitol city. Diana is playing with a 
symphony orchestra, as second violin, and 
has helped to organize a chamber orchestra. 
She also performs “fairly regularly” in a string 
quartet. 


1958 


“BEEBE” (Beatrice) BOTTY Freitas made 
her local Honolulu piano debut Sept. 23 with 
the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra, Andre 
Kostelanetz, conducting. She performed pi- 
ano solos in Saint-Saens’ “Wedding Cake” 
and the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wedding 
March.” The concert was first in a series of 
“Starlight Pops Concerts” by the Honolulu 
Symphony, held at Waikiki Shell. 
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Southern California Asst. Prof. of Music 
FREDERICK LESEMANN is composer of 
the “Symphony in Three Movements” which 
received its world premiere April 1 and 3 by 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, Michael Tilson 
Thomas, conductor. 

MARIANNA PRESLER McJimsey and her 
husband, Robert, Oberlin history faculty 
member during 1965-66, are living in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. He teaches British his- 
tory at Colorado College. She will teach this 
summer, for the fourth time, in the MAT 
secondary school social studies program at 
Colorado College. In the spring she super- 
vised high school student teachers at the lo- 
cal branch campus of Colorado University. 

PATRICIA (CUZA) Silea is executive di- 
rector of the Michigan Women’s Commission. 
She is in charge of implementing programs 
of the 15-member, four year-old commission 
which received operating funds from the 
Michigan Legislature for the first time in 
1972. The commission is examining job pro- 
grams aimed at women and hopes to establish 
a “job bank” of highly qualified Michigan 
women for top government posts. It does 
not handle individual complaints, but does 
work through the governmental process to af- 
fect changes and to promote women’s pro- 
grams. One of Pat’s first hopes, upon assum- 
ing her new duties, was to see a state-wide 
conference of women’s groups to determine 
what programs and actions it could intitiate 
to aid them. She lives in East Lansing, 
Mich. 

The Warren, Ohio, Jaycees have named 
LEON L. TROY, t, as “Man of the Year.” 
He is president of the Warren Board of Edu- 
cation. Troy also is president of the Ohio 
Baptist General Association. He is the young- 
est person ever to lead the Association’s 350 
churches and 100,000 members. 


1957 


JEAN (BARKER) and Bob Clark and fam- 
ily returned to the States March 30 from Ja- 
pan, due to unexpected emergency surgery 
on him. They have been living temporarily 
in Williamstown, Mass., and had to cancel 
their plans to travel through the Soviet Union 
and four European countries. Bob has ac- 
cepted an appointment with the United Meth- 
odist Church of Baltimore Conference. 

DIANE (ANDERSON) and David, ’59, 
Rostkoski, both pianists, presented a concert 
March 31 in the Great Hall of First Congre- 
gational Church, Elyria, Ohio. David is a 
native Elyrian and teaches at Eastern Wash- 
ington State College. Diane is a private 
teacher of piano. 

JOY STRAUSBAUGH for the second year 
coordinated a Cornell (Iowa) College interim 
course entitled “Activities with Physically 
Handicapped and Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren and Young Adults.” Nine Cornell stu- 
dents worked and observed for 13 days in 
January, at Pine School and the Children’s 
Rehabilitation Section, both divisions of Uni- 
versity Hospital School, lowa City. Joy is on 
the music faculty at Cornell. 
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HOWARD CURTIS,’50: 
Hollywood Stuntman 


ne day last fall a New Yorker 
QO ined police to report a man 

hanging under a helicopter hov- 
ering over the canyons of the world’s 
largest city. If there was an attempt 
to investigate, it was ‘perfunctory. 
Who'd be crazy enough to do a thing 
like that? 

Anyone who watched “McCloud” 
on the “NBC Sunday Mystery Movie” 
last Dec. 3 could see what it was all 
about. Howard Curtis, 50, former 
soccer and lacrosse coach at Ohio 
State and now a Hollywood stunt- 
man, was the one who was hanging 
under the whirlybird. 

“T don’t know how high up I was, 
but I’d have splattered pretty good if 
I'd fallen,” he commented as he low- 
ered himself to a rooftop from the 
skid of the hovering aircraft. 

When producers Glen Larson and 
Mike Gleason took “McCloud” to its 
New York location, the script called 
for Dennis Weaver to chase the bad- 
dies to a skyscraper heliport where 
the hoods would make their getaway 
by a waiting chopper. Weaver, who 
likes to do most of his own stunts, 
was dissuaded from doing this one. 

So it was Curtis who grabbed the 
left skid of the copter and hung on 
as the baddies tried to “lose” their 
pursuer by flying low over the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. The pass was so 
close that Curtis had to lift his legs 
to avoid colliding bodily with the 
bridge as a camera ship recorded the 
sequence. 

Howard has been a stuntman for 
about 10 years and has performed in 
“Butch Cassidy & the Sundance Kid” 
and “It Takes a Thief.” The photo 
accompanying this article shows him 
escaping in flames from a_ burning 
home for a scene from the TV series 
“Emergency.” To the TV viewer, 
this is all make-believe, but to How- 
ard, the fire burning on his back is a 
real danger and must be put out 
within 15 seconds or the make-believe 


would turn to tragedy. When news- 
men asked him if he thought of the 
dangers, he said, “There’s nothing 
else you can think of when you start 
burning.” 

Howard, who thrives on swimming, 
diving, trampoline activity and arch- 
ery, denies that his stunts are fool- 
hardy. “Everything in life has some 
risk,” he says. “You have to trust 
yourself and the people you work 
with. There’s an old saying that if 
you hang on to life too tightly, you 
squeeze all the juice out of it.” 

He and his Danish wife, Annelise, 
have five children, ranging in age 
from 18 to 3. He describes his stunts 
to them after he’s done them, never 
before. 
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Do 
YoU 
Believe 
In America’s unique 
dual system of 
private and public 
education 


ép 


If you don’t, why did you go to Ober- 
lin instead of the nearest state 
school? Whether you like it or not, 
your taxes support America’s state 
universities. Your gifts to the Ober- 
lin Annual Fund will guarantee to- 
day’s students an opportunity to at- 
tend Oberlin if they can qualify for 
admission and want to make the 
same choice you did. 


Today’s choice, then, 
1s yours... and theirs. 
Give them a choice, send a 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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1956 


MARTHA MALICOAT Dunigan was one 
of six artists to exhibit works at St. John’s 
Art Gallery, Winston-Salem, N.C., in Febru- 
ary and March. The group of artists is called 
“The Five Winston-Salem Printmakers Plus 
One.” They organized in 1965 for the pur- 
pose of periodically coming together to look 
at one another’s work, talk about the media 
and share ideas and discoveries. Martha is 
the “Plus One” because she joined the group 
only recently, rounding out the printmakers’ 
intention to expand within the graphic media 
to include etchings, lithographs, serigraphs 
and drawings, as well as woodcuts. 

ALICE VAN LEUVAN Hekster and her 
husband, Walter, a Dutch composer and clar- 
inetist, and their children (Benjamin, born in 
1968, and Suzanne, born in 1970) are living 
in The Netherlands. Alice met Walter while 
she was studying in Amsterdam in 1959 on 
a Fulbright. He teaches at the Twents Con- 
servatorium, Enschede, and she has jobbed 
with different orchestras in Holland and 
teaches at the Arnhems Conservatorium. Ad- 
dress: Agelobrink 10, Enchede, Over Ijessel, 
Netherlands. 

LORIE SCHLEGEL Dotter is teaching 
special education classes in Northampton, 
Pa., and working on advance certification at 
Kutztown (Pa.) State College. She received 
the B.A. in elementary education in 1971 from 
Moravian College. 


1955 


RICHARD A. FISKE and Michele Eliane 
Francoise Drouart of Sydney, Australia, were 
married Jan. 27 at the Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn in Sudbury, Mass. They met in Paris, 
home of her paternal family. They are living 
in Upton, Mass. 


1954 


Wendell J. Butt Sr., father of WENDELL 
J. BUTT Jr., died Feb. 27 after a long illness, 
at Concord, N.H. He had operated a family- 
owned funeral home and a retail clothing 
business in Penacook, N.H., for many years. 
Wendell Jr. continues to direct a federally- 
assisted program for children with learning 
disabilities, in the Union School District, 
Concord. 

MARGARET FUNK Martin was elected 
March 6 as a “selectman” in Middlebury, Vt. 
Peg was one of two women elected as select- 
persons in the state. She has been active 
with the Addison County (Vt.) County Home 
Health Care Agency, which provides visiting 
nurse services to private homes, and the Mid- 
dlebury Day Care Center Inc. She founded 
both these organizations as well as Headstart. 
Her husband, Edward, is on the faculty at 
Middlebury and she has four children. 

ALICE HANAWALT Morgan will become 
president of the Midland, Mich., Branch, 
AAUW,, in July. 


1953 


STEPHEN DAVENPORT Jr. has been 
appointed headmaster of the Country School, 
Madison, Conn. The school has 155 students, 
kindergarten through ninth grade, and 15 fac- 
ulty members. He had been English depart- 
ment head at the Kingswood-Oxford School, 
West Hartford, Conn. | 


A month-long retrospective exhibition of 
BUDD HOPKINS’ paintings opened Jan. 28 
at the Huntington (W. Va.) Galleries. The 
exhibition was accompanied by a definitive 
catalog written by April Kingsley, and ran 
through Feb. 25. He was honored by the Gal- 
leries and the West Virginia Arts and Hu- 
manities Council. The latter group has com- 
missioned a painting by Budd and four other 
artists to become part of the West Virginia 
State Collection of Art. Budd lives in New 
York City and Truro, Mass. He is a Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., native. 

AMY WATERS Meyer has been selected 
as one of ten recipients of the annual Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst Awards, making her among 
“The Most Distinguished Ten of the Bay 
Area for 1972.” The awards are made by 
the San Francisco Examiner & Chronicle. 
Amy was selected for her coordination of a 
campaign to establish the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area. She helped mobilize 
thousands of volunteers and last Oct. 27 Pres- 
ident Nixon signed a bill to establish a 34,000- 
area federal park which extends along the 
coast from Ft. Funston to Pt. Reyes. 

KATHERINE HILL Smith passed the 
Massachusetts state nursing boards after re- 
ceiving an A.D. in nursing last July from the 
University of Bridgeport. Now a registered 
nurse, she is on the staff at Mt. Auburn Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, Mass. Although she has 
no nursing specialty as yet, she is “strongly 
drawn toward” the nursing of the terminally 
ill patient. She is living in Cambridge. 

EDWIN F. TAYLOR has been elected edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Physics after 
two three-year terms as an associate editor. 
Since 1964 Edwin has been at the Education 
Research Center at M.I.T., where he has 
helped develop a two-year introductory phys- 
ics sequence, worked with computers and 
other technological aids to learning, applied 
and helped to disseminate the self-paced 
(Keller plan) method of teaching, and he is 
collaborating on a quantum mechanics text. 


1952 


DOROTHY SWANSON Anderson was the 
author of “Give a Little Luck, Get a Little 
Luck,” in the March issue of Instructor maga- 
zine. 


1951 


JOHN B. ATWATER, M.D., resigned Mar. 
6 as director of public health, New Haven, 
Conn., to become director of the Washtenaw 
County (Mich.) Department of Health. John 
will be the health officer for an area that in- 
cludes the cities of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti. 
He will be affiliated with the University of 
Michigan School of Public Health. Last July 
1 marked the completion of ten years of ser- 
vice to the City of New Haven. 

JAMES BOSTAIN, scientific linguist with 
the State Department’s Foreign Service Insti- 
tute since 1955, told a reporter for the Spring- 
field, Mo., News and Leader last February 
that he thought many world problems stem 
from a “failure to understand the attitudes 
and basic assumptions that people have.” 
“For example,” he commented, “when 
Khrushchev said, ‘I'll bury you,’ people got 
all upset. That’s an old Russian statement. 
If it had been translated, ‘I’ll swamp you,’ no 
one would have been bothered about it.” 
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GLENN CARTER has been promoted 
from director of personnel for Goodyear, 
Great Britain, to director of personnel in Eu- 
rope. He and his family have returned from 
England and are living in Hudson, Ohio. 

JOHN CAWELTI, professor of English 
and humanities at the University of Chicago 
and National Humanities Faculty member, 
was at Bristol Eastern High School Feb. 7 
and 8 in a consulting capacity. The NHF 
last year awarded a grant to Bristol Eastern 
for aiding teachers of terminal high school 
students. 

WILLIAM E. LANDIS, D.D.S., has sold 
his 13-year-old San Francisco dental prac- 
tice. He spent a year traveling in Mexico 
and is spending two years in Europe and 
Africa, doing oil paintings on location. 

BARBARA HUGHES McMurtry has been 
appointed chairman of the music depart- 
ment at the University of Richmond, Va. 


1950 


FRANCES (REICHE) and Howard (51) 
Karp appeared as piano soloists Feb. 16 and 
17 with the University of Wisconsin Sym- 
phony. Howard joined the University of 
Wisconsin music faculty last fall after ten 
years on the faculty at the University of Illi- 
nois. On the program was Mozart’s “Con- 
certo in E Flat Major for Two Pianos and Or- 
chestra,” which they recently played with the 
Orchestra of the Hague. While abroad, How- 
ard also concertized in West Berlin. 

JOHN D. MITCHELL, associate professor 
at the University of Colorado School of Jour- 
nalism, will join the faculty of the S.I. New- 
house School of Public Communications at 
Syracuse University in the fall. He will be 
chairman of the newspaper department and 
professor of journalism. The Mitchells plan 


DE eee 
MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


Sary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
Jet your classmates know? 
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to delay their move to the East until after 
Mila, 49, returns from a summer drawing 
trip to Portugal with their daughter, Alexan- 
dra. Son Justin is serving in telecommuni- 
cations with the 8th Army in South Korea. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, associate professor of 
organ at St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C., spent the St. Andrews 
winter term (January) studying “Twentieth 
Century Scottish Organ Music” at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Scotland. He received 
an appointment as research fellow, enabling 
him to use the University’s Scottish Music 
Archive. He plans to publish a paper on the 
topic, prepare a series of church services and 
a fall recital. 


eee Cees Sie ih er re OAD 
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Mary Parker DOOLITTLE, wife of Dr. 
ROBERT J., II, died Dec. 19 after a long 
illness. They were married in 1955 at Ann 
Arbor. She was a nurse who specialized in 
delivery room techniques and was involved 
in many community activities. In addition 
to her husband, she leaves a son, Robert, 16, 
and daughter, Nancy, 10. Bob’s address: 
1290 Monument St., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
90272. 

ROBERT LLOYD is one of three Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College faculty mem- 
bers recently appointed to newly-established 
Dana Professorships at the Lynchburg, Va., 
school. He is professor of classics, and in- 
structed in classics at Oberlin, 1952-56. The 
endowed posts were established under the 
terms of a special grant from the Charles A. 
Dana Foundation, Greenwich, Conn. 

EUGENE MORGAN JR., t, was honored 
by the Akron (Ohio) community at a testi- 
monial dinner March 10 for his service as 
pastor of the 1,000-member Wesley Temple 
since 1953, his service on the Akron Board 
of Education, Akron Ministerial Alliance, 
Council of Churches and many other civic 
groups. 


1947 


The Bridgeport, Conn., insurance broker- 
age of Beardsley, Brown & Bassett, formed 
in 1959, has grown from a $300,000 com- 
bined premium volume to $2.5 million and 
seven producers. The firm, of which JOHN 
P. BASSETT is secretary-treasurer, moved 
its offices last year into a refurbished 19th 
century mansion in Bridgeport. The move 
will enable the company to just about double 
its former staff of 17 persons. 

ANNE (PETEY) WEBB Burnham writes 
that her husband, David, will become associ- 
ate headmaster at the Loomis-Chaffee School 
in Windsor, Conn., July 1. They have both 
been on the staff at the Northfield Mount 
Hermon Schools for a number of years. 

KATHRYN JOHNSON IVES has an- 
rounced her candidacy for the mayoralty of 
Jamestown, N.Y. She sought the Republican 
nomination after being urged to do so by the 
executive committee of the city’s Republican 
Committee. She was named Jamestown s 
“Woman of the Year,” on Feb. 20. Kathryn 
and her husband, JAMES Jr., have two chil- 
dren: Kitty, 18, and Jim, 16. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Workshops in Music Education 
(2 weeks each) 


JULY 2-13 


New Approaches to Music in the 
Junior and Senior High School 


JULY 16-27 


New Directions for Music in 
the Elementary School 


Fee: 


$150 for each workshop 
Room and board $65 each week 


Credit: 
2 semester hours 


Special Program (1, 2, or 3 weeks) 
JULY 1-JULY 21 


Institute for Baroque Performance 
August Wenzinger, Director 


Fee: 
Tuition $65 per week 
Room and board $65 per week 


For Further Information Write: 


Emil Danenberg, Dean 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 774-1221, ext, 2281 


1946 


ELMER B. BROWN Jr., M.D. has been 
named to the newly-created position of as- 
sociate dean for continuing medical educa- 
tion at the Washington University (St. 
Louis) School of Medicine. As professor of 
medicine, he has served as WU’s director of 
the Division of Hematology for the past nine 
years. In July he will relinquish that posi- 
tion for the new one, but will continue his 
teaching, clinical practice and research. 

RODNEY T. HOOD, professor of mathe- 
matics at Franklin (Ind.) College, led a course 
of study on the Gospel According to John 
March 11-16 at the First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Ind. 

PATRICIA SWEENEY Johnson recently 
was elected to a three-year term on the Hold- 
en, Mass., School Committee. 

FRANK C. SIMPSON has been named to 
the new position of vice president-controller 
at Roblin Steel Co., Buffalo, a division of 
Roblin Industries Inc. The division operates 
two steel plants in North Tonawanda and 
Dunkirk, N.Y. Frank has assumed additional 
responsibilities in both administrative and 
line organization. He joined Roblin in 1968. 


V-12 


U.S. Air Force Chaplain WAYNE L. BUR- 
KEY has been selected for promotion to the 
grade of colonel. 


MILDRED PIETSCHMAN McCrys- 
tal, 37, has received the Ohio Music 
Education Association’s Da Capo Dis- 
tinguished Service award — highest 
honor that can be given to a member 
of the OMEA for significant and out- 
standing contribution to music educa- 
tion in Ohio. She is music supervisor 
in the Sandusky Public Schools and 
has been a faculty member at Bowl- 
ing Green State University since 1952 
and Kent State since 1960. 


54 


1943 


NORMAN WILLIAMS, director of the 
Mid-Appalachian Environmental Service, 
met Jan. 30 with members of the Mid-Ohio 
Valley Environmental Coalition. The meet- 
ing’s purpose was to provide direction to the 
Ohio group concerning environmental action 
in the Mid-Ohio Valley area. The Mid-Ap- 
palachian Service is an affiliate of the Con- 
servation Foundation of Washington, D.C., 
and is located in Charleston, W. Va. 


1941 


BETTY HAKES Harrer is human develop- 
ment specialist this year at Mankato (Minn.) 
State College. Her work involves the super- 
vision and training of graduate students, for 
jobs as residence hall counselors. Also she 
is on the freshman and transfer students ori- 
entation board. Betty received the M.S. in 
counseling and guidance, college student per- 
sonnel services, from Mankato State in 1971. 
She is a member of the Mankato Human 
Rights Commission. 

ANN JEWETT, professor of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been selected for promotion to the rank of 
captain in the Naval Reserve. She is one of 
five women to merit this promotion. She has 
held the rank of commander since 1964 and 
has held her present post at the U of W since 
1966. 

VIRGINIA COLE Little has been pro- 
moted to professor in the School of Social 
Work at the University of Connecticut. She 
also has been granted tenure and has been 
awarded a year’s sabbatical. She and her 
husband, George, also on sabbatical, will be 
traveling, perhaps in China but definitely in 
London and Nairobi. She has resigned the 
office she was to assume July 1 as president 
of the Alumni Association (ALUMNI NEWs, 
this issue). 


1940 


WILLIAM R. DeGRAW, manager of E.I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.’s Fayetteville, 
N.C., Works, has become site manager for 
the company’s experimental station. He had 
been manager of the Fayetteville facility since 
its inception in 1969. 


1939 


ROBERT MEIJER, professor of physics 
and department chairman at Parsons College, 
is among seven Parsons faculty members to 
have been chosen “Outstanding Educators of 
America for 1973.” 

HELEN-MARY FORBUSH Overstreet re- 
ceived a University of Chicago alumni cita- 
tion last fall in recognition of her career as 
caseworker and supervisor of a large foster- 
care agency. “...She demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of casework with severely neurot- 
ic and psychotic children,” the citation read. 
“Her treatment was never narrowly clinical. 
It encompassed the total life of the child, in- 
cluding the parents, the foster parents, the 
school, and the leisure-time resources.” 

CARL SCHNEIDER has become vice 
president for research and evaluation, a 
newly-created position, at Kirkland (N.Y.) 
College. Formerly he was Kirkland’s dean of 


the faculty. His wife (M. DOROTHY 
JONES) is an assistant dean and member of 
the English department faculty at Utica 
(N.Y.) College. 


1937 


FRANCES (HUTCHISON, M.A.) and Wil- 
liam Bray, of Nishinomiya-shi, Japan, spent 
March 26-31 in. Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
They were in Taiwan for a lecture. The 
Breys will return to the States June 1-Oct. 10 
for a furlough which will enable them to at- 
tend their second son, Tom’s, graduation and 
wedding, near Winnepeg, in October. 

FRANK VAN CLEEF Jr. and his father, 
04, toured parts of Africa for three weeks in 
February. Their itinerary called for a flight 
to Dakar, then a cruise aboard the ship 
“Apollo” to the Congo and up the river as 
far as the falls. Frank Jr. lives in Manches- 
ter, Conn., and his father in Oberlin. 


1935 


JOHN and LIBBY BOWEN MORSE are 
in Asuncion, Paraguay, with USAID, follow- 
ing two years with USAID in Laos. Be- 
tween assignments they spent some time on 
leave in the States with their grandchildren 
and children (Sally, David, 62, and Law- 
rence, 64). In Laos, John provided techni- 
cal assistance which resulted in a policy de- 
cree and an active population and family 
planning program. Libby devoted her ener- 
gies to running a thrift shop, with proceeds 
going to charitable programs in Laos. 


& 


GENEVIEVE HUNT Austin, 730, has 
been elected a trustee of Colby Jun- 
ior College which in July will change 


its name to Colby College-New 
Hampshire. Her husband, the late 
Eugene Austin, was president of 
Colby from 1954 until his death in 
1962. Mrs. Austin is assistant dean 
of students at Harvard College, hav- 
ing been dean of residence at Rad- 
cliffe until 1971, 
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James W. Sasso, husband of OLGA (AN- 
GEVINE) Sasso, died in January following a 
long illness with lung cancer. She is living 
temporarily in East Windsor Township, N.]. 


1933 


KEN STORANDT is living in retirement 
at Cocoa Beach, Fla., after 40 years as a so- 
cial service executive. 


1930 


ROBERT W. CAIRNS has received the 
1972 Freedman Foundation Patent Award of 
The American Institute of Chemists. The 
award recognizes his contributions to “the art 
of chemical patenting.” 

KENNETH G. McDANIEL retired April 
30, 1971, from N.Y. Telephone. He and his 
wife have since traveled throughout the U.S. 
and Italy, France, Greece, Egypt, Germany 
and the Holy Land. Now they are “settling 
down at Leisure Village East (Lakewood, 
N.J.) for a quieter life, for a while.” 


1929 


GEORGE HAY BROWN, former director 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, left govern- 
ment service to accept a new full-time posi- 
tion April 1 as consultant to the president of 
the Conference Board, a New York-based 
business and economic research institution. 
His resignation as Census Bureau director 
was effective Jan. 20. 


1928 


WILLIAM DUNCAN ALLEN was music 
director of the 20th Annual Berkeley (Calif.) 
Junior Bach Festival, April 4-8. He super- 
vised the auditions and arranged the concert 
programs from those selected by the judges, 
and conducted the dress rehearsals before the 
concerts. He has been the Festival’s music 
director for 17 years, having been annually 
appointed by successive boards of directors. 


1926 


CLARENCE AMSTUTZ has been named 
to Equitable of Iowa’s president’s cabinet for 
the seventh time in the last 11 years as a re- 
sult of his achievements as a career life un- 
derwriter during 1972. 

CHARLES (Chic) MILEHAM, former Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati athletic director, now di- 
rector for special occasions at UC, was 
granted emeritus status Feb. 6 by the school’s 
board of directors. He has been a UC fac- 
ulty member since 1926 and plans to retire 
Sept. 1. He also holds the title of professor 
of health, physical education and recreation. 


1925 


LYSLE K. BUTLER has been named 
“Senior Citizen of the Year” by the Oberlin 
Health Commission in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in serving the needs of 
the community. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the commission since its founding in 
1958. The award was presented by Dr. J. H. 
Nichols, ’11. 
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1924 


6 eee 

KURT F. LEIDECKER, retiring Mary 
Washington College professor of philosophy, 
was honored last Dec. 1 at an eight-course 
dinner prepared by the college’s Oriental 
Club. International dignitaries and others 
attended the affair which recognized Kurt’s 
long-standing commitment to Asian studies. 
Letters were read from former students and 
acquaintances from around the world. He 
was given a book containing the letters and 
presented a brass plaque enscribed with a 
Taoist quote. 


1923 


Nora Browning Stephens, M.D., daughter 
of ROBERT H. BROWNING, M.D., and the 
late Lucy (Beckett, ’24) Browning, died unex- 
pectedly Feb. 15 at her Los Angeles home. 
She was 31 years old and a recent graduate 
in medicine from the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Her mother died in 1954, and 
a brother, Thomas Beckett Browning, 46, 
died in 1968. In addition to her father and 
stepmother, Margaret Green Browning, she 
leaves her husband, Philip, who is on the fac- 
ulty at the University of Southern California, 
and daughter, Melanie, 7. Other survivors 
include brothers Peter, 50, Charles, M.D., 
’53, Rufus, 54, and sister Martha. Nora lived 
in Oberlin, with her mother and father, dur- 
ing 1948-51. 

PHYLLIS HOLBROOK’s very detailed 
historical index to a file of early Branch Coun- 
ty (Mich.) newspapers has enabled her to 
furnish data of interest in connection with the 
restoration of the Coldwater (Mich.) Opera 
House and for a biography of a Coldwater 
librarian who went on to great fame in New 
York. The index, which will be published, 
has been described by the head of the Mich- 
igan Archives at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity as the most important contribution made 
to Michigan history in the last 25 years. 


After 50 years (less four months ) 
three members of the one-time 
“Council Hall Iconoclasts” were re- 
united March 16 in Green Valley, 
Ariz., when John P. von Blum, ’26, 
Phoenix attorney, at left, made a sur- 
prise visit there. Others, from left, 
are Wilbur G. Lewis, ’23, and Thur- 
ber D. Catton, ’24, both retired news- 
papermen. Lewis has a winter home 
in Green Valley and Catton lives 
there year-around. 


1922 


EDNA McCLELLAND Logan. retired 
from her job as social worker for the Warren, 
Ohio, Family Service Association last Octo- 
ber, following 28 years of service. She has 
moved from the farm in Kinsman, Ohio, 
where she had remained for six years after 
the death of her husband, Dwight, 719. Ad- 
dress: Park Vista, Presbyterian Retirement 
Home, 1216 Fifth Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
44504. 


1919 


EVA KURTZ Ghrist is celebrating her 50th 
year as organist at The First Baptist Church, 
Glendale, Calif. She started as a young girl 
and had a major role 46 years ago in select- 
ing the church’s new organ. An article in 
a recent issue of the church’s newsletter 
asked, “How could any church be so fortu- 
nate as to have the services of so wonderful 
an artist for so long?” 


1918 


Dr. FRANCES T. BROWN returned in 
February from a tour of Antarctica. 


1916 


In memory of the late EDGAR W. KING, 
Miami University dedicated its Edgar W. 
King Library Feb. 17. The first phase of the 
building was opened in 1966 as an under- 
graduate library. The original area of 56,000 
square feet has been expanded to more than 
150,000 square feet of assignable space and 
shelving for 600,000 volumes. Mr. King was 
head librarian at Miami for 35 years before he 
retired in 1957. He died in 1969. 


1914 


George W. Dupree, husband of SARAH 
HUNTER, died Jan. 30 at Lubbock, Texas. 
In addition to his wife, he leaves son A. 
Hunter Dupree, ’42, and grandson Anderson 
H. Dupree Jr., "76. Mrs. Dupree now is in 
the Waterman Heights Nursing Home in 
Greenville, R.I. 


1904 


FRANK VAN CLEFF and his son, Frank 
Jr., °37, spent three weeks in February on an 
“African Quest.” Their itinerary called for a 
flight to Dakar, then a cruise aboard the ship 
“Apollo” to the Congo and up the river as 
far as the falls. Frank Sr. went to Casa- 
blanca and Algiers 15 years ago. He lives in 
Oberlin, and his son in Manchester, Conn. 


1890 


BERNARD F. TENNEY celebrated his 
105th birthday May 4 at Welcome Nursing 
Home in Oberlin where he has been a resident 
for about seven years. 


a) 


